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Chronicle 


Home News.—While the Senate Finance Committee 
was considering the tax bill, the House Economy Com- 
mittee continued its investigations and negotiations with 
the President on cuts in Federal ex- 
penditures. The Senate committee 
mostly restricted its work to hearings 
of the various interests involved in the new taxes. Sec- 
retary Mills, however, submitted to it a revised Adminis- 
tration revenue program calling for $1,033,000,000 in 
additional taxes and also showing how $208,000,000 
could be saved. At the same time Senator Hull, a well- 
known low-tariff man, announced his intention to fight 
to exclude all tariffs from the tax bill, including those 
inserted in it in the House. There was no indication when 
the Finance Committee would have the tax bill ready for 
the Senate, which was practically marking time. In his 
dealings with the House Economy Committee, the Presi- 
dent contended that a single bill for all economies would 
have a better chance of passing both Houses. After a 
short dispute, the Committee yielded to the President on 
this point, but rejected his plan for salary reductions and 
announced its intention of inserting into the bill its own 
plan of a general percentage cut. Other reductions were: 


Financial 
Legislation 


one of $14,336,984 in the Navy budget, made by the 
House; one of $1,119,000 in the dry enforcement fund, 
made by the Senate; and a proposed one in the Veterans 
Bureau by the House Economy Committee of $29,627,- 
000, reducing the Budget Director’s estimated saving of 
$58,000,000. The President had previously estimated a 
saving of $80,000,000 in this Bureau. Secretary Mills 
also objected to the reductions in the Post Office supply 
bill, saying that if the reductions were made, 6,000 Treas- 
ury employes would have to be dismissed. The Bonus 
bill, expanding the currency by $2,000,000,000, still re- 
mained in committee, though the advocates of it rested 
their case on April 18. In view of the wide dissension of 
opinion, it was impossible to predict what its chances 
would be. A House Banking and Currency subcom- 
mittee, considering the Goldsborough bill instructing the 
Federal Reserve system to maintain commodity-price 
levels, heard Governor Meyer of the Federal Reserve 
Board oppose the bill and advocate a unified national 
banking system which would confine its activities to com- 
mercial banking and hold a tight rein on speculation. 
The Glass Banking bill, revised to meet the objections of 
those who predicted it would mean deflation, was reported 
to the Senate in that form. 

The Senate Finance Committee continued its hearings 
by examining President Whitney of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Whitney told the Committee that if the 
Stock proposed stock-transfer tax were passed, 
Market it would cause further liquidation of 
Investigation securities, with a resultant disruption of 
business. He again defended short selling, though he 
admitted that the suspension of short selling on two days 
last Fall had saved the market, while still holding that 
short sales acted as a “ cushion.” He submitted a list of 
24,000 short sales on one day of the previous week, but 
when the names of the sellers were made public, it was 
found that they were mostly dummies acting for others. 
The Committee then subpoenaed ten of the New York 
brokerage houses to appear with their records and also 
Percy Rockefeller and Matthew Brush, who had been 
rumored for weeks as leaders in the bear market. 

In a pacific speech at St. Paul, Governor Roosevelt of 
New York, outstanding Democratic candidate, answered 
the Smith allegations of “ demagogy ” by making it clear 

that he wished to preserve a balance be- 
Politics tween rich and poor in the proposals he 
might make for economic restoration. 
His speech, however, was criticized widely because it did 
not contain any specific proposals as to how this recon- 
struction should be brought about. Meanwhile the 
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anti-l’rohibition movement grew. Secretary Hyde, the 
leading dry in the Cabinet, declared that the people should 
be allowed to vote on the Eighteenth Amendment. While 
the Senate Manufactures Committee, by a vote of 7 to 4, 
reported unfavorably a bill legalizing four-per-cent beer, 
there was, however, in the country a strong movement in 
favor of the bill as a means of increasing revenue and 
thus avoiding larger increases in taxes. 


Austria.—Ilrederick Gustavus, Cardinal Piffl, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, died on April 20 in his sixty-seventh 
Distinguished for his splendid talents and prac- 
tical common-sense, he was credited 
with having saved Austria from the dis- 
integration which threatened it after the 
revolution. With Msgr. Seipel the Cardinal labored to 
preserve intact the confidence and courage of the people. 
He was a strong advocate of the power of the press and 
did much to restore church music in Vienna. He was one 
of the distinguished group of Church dignitaries who at- 
tended the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in 1926. 


year. 


Cardinal Piffl 
Primate of 
Austria Dead 


Bolivia.—Rumors continued to circulate that an attack 
on Paraguay was imminent and that Bolivian military ac- 
tivities were headed towards concentrating the national 
army in the Chaco region. However, 
both Governments maintained that there 
was no contemplated breach in the 
status which has existed for some time and that they were 
both prepared to cooperate with the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States, Chile, Peru, and Brazil in their 
efforts to settle the boundary dispute. While the notes 
interchanged in the middle of the month between the two 
Governments were not made public, Paraguay was re- 
ported to have answered Bolivia’s counter-proposition for 
a non-aggression conference by offering more moderate 
terms entirely differing from its original proposal, but 
not affecting the vital issue remains. Over the opposi- 
tion of the Hierarchy and the Catholic population, Presi- 
dent Salamanca on April 15, signed the bill, recently 
passed by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, making 
divorce by mutual consent possible. As _ heretofore 
divorce had not been permitted for any reason the statute 
marked a radical change in social life. Two days after 
the bill became effective the first divorce suits were in- 
itiated. 


Paraguayan 
Relations 





Brazil.—According to a press dispatch to the N. C. W. 
C. News Service, extensive preparations are in progress 
for the first national Brazilian Eucharistic Congress to 
be held at San Salvador de Bahia this 


National : : Fa 
Eucharistic coming October. It is anticipated that 
Congress the Nuncio Apostolic to Brazil, the 


Cardinal Patriarch of Brazil, and the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Rio de Janeiro, along with practically the en- 
tire Brazilian episcopate, will participate. The Congress 
is to be national in scope. San Salvador de Bahia was 
chosen because it is the oldest city in the country and the 
seat of the nation’s first civil and ecclesiastical Govern- 
ments. The Archdiocese has about 2,500,000 Catholics. 
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China.—South China continued to suffer from the ac- 
tivities of the Communist armies, 2,000 members of which 
were reported killed on April 15, in an all-day battle near 
Changchow. Ultimately, on April 20, 
the city was captured. Because of the 
disturbance refugees fled to Amoy. 
The Red activities were increased in Fukien, Kiangsi, 
Hupeh, Honan, and Anhwei provinces. Meanwhile, in 
Manchuria new outbreaks of irregulars instigated Japan 
to rush help to those sections where disorder threatened. 
Reports that the Soviet army in the Far East was being 
doubled and that 70,000 men were massing near Vladivos- 
tok augmented Japanese anxiety. The Shanghai peace 
conference which broke down on the question of a defi- 
nite time limit for the withdrawal of Japanese troops was 
expected to be resumed. The League of Nations Nine- 
teen-Power Committee, meeting privately at Geneva on 
April 19, agreed on the text of a resolution for Japanese 
evacuation of Shanghai that was submitted to both Tokyo 
and Nanking, though it was feared it would not be ac- 
ceptable to Japan———-An Associated Press dispatch on 
April 17, not subsequently confirmed or detailed, carried 
news that on April 6 a severe earthquake in the North- 
eastern part of Hupeh province occasioned “ several tens 
of thousands of persons perishing.” 


Disorders 


Czechoslovakia.—The Vice-Governor of the province 
of Carpathian Ruthenia tendered his resignation on April 
15, as a result of criticisms of his administration con- 
cerning the famine situation in the 
province. Ivan Kurtjak, a Ruthenian 
Deputy, told Parliament on April 3 that 
15,000 children in the province faced starvation from 
decline in timber prices and virtual stoppage of emigra- 
tion. Governor Beskid had drawn attention to the de- 
plorable situation of the province in a memorandum ad- 
dressed to the national Government, which has been car- 
rying on considerable relief work. The Czech Catholic 
press, however, placed no small amount of blame for the 
conditions on the Agrarian and Socialist policies of the 
Government, which aroused religious and political dis- 
sension, and retarded really constructive work among the 
peasantry. Confusion was also being caused by Com- 
munist exploitation of the distress. 


Ruthenian 
Distress 


France.—Another import quota affecting American 
products was added to the forty quotas recently estab- 
lished by the Government, when on April 20 an official 
decree limited the import of cotton and 


N 
Quota artificial-silk socks and stockings to 83,- 
Enpessd 000 dozen pairs up to June 30. Under 


the terms of the decree, the United States will be allotted 
only 2,000 pairs. Premier Tardieu stated that the new 
quota was necessary to protect French industry, but Earl 
Considine, managing director of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, told the American press that 
the restrictions would have little effect upon American 
trade. 


Germany.—While the world was impressed by the 
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solid support given to President von Hindenburg and the 
Republic in the run-off elections, a feeling of uncertainty 
or was felt in and out of Germany with re- 
Civil gard to future developments. The 
Strife Nazis were beaten decisively whenever 
the venerable Field Marshal was the rallying point of the 
conservative elements; but the influence and power of 
Hitler were not broken. Much talk of a civil war was 
heard; and France and England feared that the Hitler 
party would soon have to be recognized in some form of 
coalition government. The breaking up of the storm 
troops of Hitler was declared by the Prussian officials to 
have been necessary to prevent a revolution or possible 
coup d’état, though many observers attributed the action 
to mere political motives. There was little resistance 
offered by the storm troops in disbanding or in turning 
over their files to the police; but the Nazis made much 
of the persecution, and Hitler went to court to clear his 
name of all charges and to defend the legality of the 
storm detachments and to demand that all other similar 
organizations be disbanded, such as the Reichsbanner and 
the Iron Front. 

It was estimated that not more than thirty per cent of 
the seats in the Prussian Diet would go to the Nazis; 
but it was not improbable that Hitler would do much bet- 
ter, considering his gains in the last na- 


Results of p A : 
Nazis tional poll. If the Nationalists co- 
Gains operate with his party in the Diet, it 


was predicted that their combined influence would force 
Chancellor Bruening to yield important posts in his Reich 
Cabinet to his foes. Efforts of the Communists aided by 
the Nationalists and the National Socialists to dissolve the 
Saxon Diet before its legal term, failed miserably, in- 
dicating strong republican reaction in Saxony. In 
Breslau eight Reichsbanner members were reported as 
seriously injured in attacks made upon them in a mass 
meeting. 


Great Britain.—Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, presented the 1932-33 budget to the 
House of Commons on April 19. Viscount Snowden and 

other Free Trade members of the 
a 4 Cabinet agreed to it except in its pro- 

visions for the imposition of tariffs as a 
means for producing revenue. Extreme Conservatives 
stated that it showed too much the influence of the Labor 
and Liberal Ministers. The total estimated expenditures 
amounted to £766,000,000, and the surplus to about 
£796,000. Only slight readjustments were made in the 
income tax; it was stated that taxation had reached the 
saturation point; a decrease in revenue from the income 
tax and surtax was provided for. The duty on tea, re- 
moved in 1929, was restored, with the expectation that 
it would yield, as formerly, about £6,000,000; prefer- 
ences were given to tea imports from the Colonies. Con- 
trary to forecasts, no decrease was made in the beer tax. 
Notable in the budget was the new exchange policy de- 
signed to protect the pound sterling from excessive 
fluctuation. This policy involved the borrowing of 
£150,000,000 for an “ exchange-equalization account.” 
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No prospect was entertained as to the possibility of a re- 
turn to the gold standard. 

In the budget estimates no mention was made of the 
amounts due on the War debts from Germany and the 
Allies, and, likewise, no provision for the payment, in an 
War equal amount, of the War debt to the 
Debts United States. The total due to the 
Bitninated United States, payable in December 
next and in June, 1933, was $171,500,000. Similarly, no 
estimates were made in regard to the receipts that might 
be expected from the Dominions on the War-debt serv- 
ices. These items, according to Mr. Chamberlain, would 
be left out of account until after the conclusion of the 
Lausanne reparations conference. They would be met 
by a supplementary budget drawn up in accordance with 
the then existing conditions. 


Hungary.—Socialists have been making rapid strides 
throughout Hungary, and the Government’s action in 
suppressing the Népszava, official organ of the Social 
inieaiien” date Democratic Party, led to a printers’ 
Social strike. A sympathetic movement was 
Semmeenate begun among the Liberals to fight the 
restrictions of the present forces which have prevailed 
upon Count Karolyi to take such drastic action against a 
journal that had enjoyed an uninterrupted run of forty- 
five years. Minister of War Goemboes and Minister of 
the Interior Keresztes-Fischer were blamed by the 
Socialists. The Peasant party was reported to be join- 
ing with the Social Democrats, which was causing alarm 
in Government circles. The Budget was balanced, ac- 
cording to Minister of Finance Koranyi, allowing $140,- 
244,000 for administrative expenditures. 


Ireland.—With the opening of the Dail on April 20, 
President De Valera’s Government introduced the 
measure “to remove the obligation now imposed by 
Oath law” on members of Parliament and 
Measure Ministers to take the oath of allegiance 
introduced to the British Crown, and “ for this pur- 
pose to amend the Constitution and also the Constitution 
act of 1922.” On the first reading of the bill, only one 
member of the Dail dissented. Ernest Blythe, former 
Vice-President in the Cosgrave Government, announced 
that his party would oppose the bill on its second read- 
ing, April 27. The Cosgrave party, holding that the Oath 
is part of the Anglo-Irish treaty, was prepared to move 
an amendment to the bill to the effect that the consent of 
the British Government to the abolition of the Oath be 
sought before the Irish Parliament takes decisive action. 
Mr. Cosgrave’s party, thus, would uphold the treaty 
obligations without directly and exclusively championing 
the Oath. Though the Labor party promised support of 
the De Valera policy on the Oath, it was embarrassed by 
the statement issued by the W. R. Jacob Sons, biscuit 
manufacturers, the second largest employer in the Free 
State. While this company repudiated the suggestion 
that it wished to exercise any political influence, it never- 
theless gave notice that, if the abolition of the Oath or 
the withholding of the annuities led to an economic break 
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with the Empire it would be forced to remove its export 
department, employing 1,500 persons, from the Free 
State. There followed speculation about similar action 
on the part of the largest labor employer, the Guinness 
Brewery. A more immediate problem of the De Valera 
Government, however, was the action of the Sinn Fein 
wing led by Mary McSwiney. This group issued a state- 
ment declaring that it would not be satisfied with the 
mere abolition of the Oath, that it would not enter Parlia- 
ment even with this restriction removed, and that it held 
fast to a severance of all ties with Great Britain. 


New Zealand.—Auckland was the scene of an out- 
break by the unemployed that resulted in rioting, looting, 
and bloodshed. The disorders were consequent to a 
meeting arranged to protest against 
wage cuts. It was judged that the riot- 
ing was planned by a Communist agi- 
tator, who has since disappeared; it was led mostly by 
women and young men. Until naval reserves and civil 
volunteers came to the aid of the police, there was a feel- 
ing of terror throughout the city. The Mayor forbade all 
public gatherings and urged law-abiding citizens to re- 
main within their homes. Meanwhile, fear was expressed 
that the emergency economy measures, before the Gov- 
ernment, including a general ten per-cent reduction in the 
Government salaries would provoke a general strike. 


Unemployed 
Riot 


Spain.—With nation-wide rejoicing, public ceremonies, 
and with but little disorder, Spain celebrated on April 14 
the first anniversary of the Republic. At Barcelona 15,- 


First 000 members of Juventud Catalana 
Anniversary paraded in a public demonstration that 
of Republic was largely in honor of Colonel Macia, 
while four persons were arrested for distributing 


Separatist literature. In Madrid business came to a stop, 
theaters and all places of amusement were crowded to 
capacity, and a great military parade was the leading 
event of the day. President Alcala Zamora, after review- 
ing the parade, gave an official luncheon to the diplomatic 
corps. A greeting authorized by the President was re- 
broadcast in America, together with a program of Spanish 
music and a number of messages from officials. Premier 
Azafia issued an anniversary statement to the press in 
which he reviewed the progress and achievements of the 
Government during the first year of its existence and 
promised that during the coming months it would occupy 
itself “ principally with invigorating the nation’s economic 
life, using every resource to favor the circulation of 
capital and procure a renaissance of public riches.” 
Meanwhile at Vallecas, a Madrid suburb, police broke up 
a demonstration of Reds and Anti-Republicans. Political 
observers held that, despite the apparent rejoicings, the 
Spanish people were not solidly united in support of the 
Constitution or the President, and they attributed the 
success of the Government so far to the “ defense-of-the- 
Republic” law prohibiting anti-Governmental activity. 


Sweden.—Sweden was reported as shaken from top to 
bottom by the appalling revelations concerning the finan- 
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cial manipulations of Ivar Kreuger, Swedish industrialist 
who killed himself in Paris. It was al- 
leged that more than $100,000,000 of 
forged Italian bonds were found in the 
Kreuger & Toll safes. It was estimated that his opera- 
tions had taken over $400,000,000 out of the United 
States, much of which was used for promoting industry 
in Central Europe. Enormous sums were said to have 
been used in bribery. 


Kreuger 
Scandal 


League of Nations.—Intense interest was aroused 
generally by the sudden announcement on April 20 that 
a meeting would be held in Geneva between the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain and France, 
the Chancellor of Germany, the For- 
eign Ministers of Italy and Great 
Britain, and the Secretary of State for the United States. 
Only that morning M. Tardieu, French Premier, had de- 
clared that he was not going to Geneva as yet. 


Ministers’ 
Meeting 


Disarmament.—Considerable curiosity was aroused in 
Geneva by the advent of Secretary Stimson, of the United 
States, but little definite was made known as to his ac- 
tivities, save that he was credited with 
smoothing down some resentment on the 
part of the French delegation as to the 
suddenness with which Ambassador Gibson proposed the 
American plan of immediate reduction in aggressive 
weapons. Mr. Gibson was said to have withdrawn his 
plan temporarily. 


Stimson 
Visit 


International Economics.—The conierence which the 
International Chamber of Commerce had been holding at 
Innsbruck to work out a plan of economic cooperation for 
Central Europe adjourned on April 20 
without achieving anything definite ex- 
cept agreement on the broadest princi- 
ples. Hungary’s representatives lined up with Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia in favoring the Tardieu 
plan of a Danubian bloc. Austria favored the Italian and 
German plan of the grant of preferential tariffs by other 
States. 


Innsbruck 
Conference 





The series on Mixed Marriage will be con- 
tinued next week by an article by William I. 
Lonergan entitled “ Handicapping Love in Mar- 
riage.” 

The recent death of Father Hartmann Grisar, 
S.J., the great German historian, calls forth an 
interesting and sympathetic notice of him by 
Martin P. Harney, professor of history at Boston 
College. 

As an interlude in his labors, or rather on a 
journey to more labors, Daniel A. Lord took 
a bus ride. He will tell the story in “A Bus 
Through Oklahoma.” 

It is not generally known that after pass- 
ing the new Constitution in Spain the Cortes im- 
mediately suspended it. What happens now will 
be told by Lawrence A. Fernsworth in “ Human 
Rights in Spain.” 
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Pagan Catholics 


he is with some curiosity but with a great deal more 
impatience that one looks forward to the publication 
of the Report of the Conference of the Federation of 
University Catholic Societies of Great Britain recently 
held in Liverpool. The problem under discussion was 
deftly question marked under the title, “ Pagan Catho- 
lics?”’ During the two-day session, authorities in vari- 
ous departments of Catholic activity delivered some thirty 
addresses on the subject. 

The key-note was sounded by the President, and found- 
er, of the Federation, C. C. Martindale, S.J. As recorded 
in the London Universe, Father Martindale believes that 
the least deadly of all attacks on Catholicism is that which 
is direct and specific. When a man bluntly bursts out 
with such a denial as: “ Christ is not God,” or with a 
threat such as: “If you say Mass you shall be killed,” 
Father Martindale states that “ you know where you are.” 
But a far more fatal effect results, according to him, 
“when Catholics become, without noticing it, infected 
with the atmosphere they breathe; and the most fatal 
thing is, precisely, that they do not, and hardly can, notice 
that this is happening. They then become partially and 
maybe altogether paganized Catholics.” 

While the direct attack on the Church in our modern 
world is becoming less frequent, the atmospheric attack 
grows increasingly insidious and more threatening. “ Non- 
Catholics may think that they are becoming more tolerant 
towards Catholics because they are getting more indiffer- 
ent about their own, or any, religion,” Father Martindale 
continues, “and Catholics may imagine that this is a 
change in their own favor, and that people are becoming 
“more Catholic’ whereas really they are becoming ‘less 
Christian.’”” The process of paganization, however, con- 
tinues quietly and alarmingly in philosophy, in history, 
in private and social and national morals, in sociology, 
in art, and through all the areas of thought and action. 

The dangers from this change of attack are greater 
even in this country than they are in Great Britain. The 
United States is the leader among civilized nations of 
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all that is meant by materialism and pragmatism. Here, 
tradition has little stabilizing force and contemporary 
conditions are the ultimate norm of action. Pagan ideas 
are greedily imported and pagan consequences from these 
ideas breed brashly and exuberantly. As a result, the 
Catholic Church in this country has, as its chief opponent, 
not the bigot, not the anti-Catholic hater, not the pedantic 
philosopher, not the clever controversialist, not even a 
hostile political power, but the softness of a pagan at- 
mosphere percolating through the souls of its members. 
To this atmosphere, mostly, are traceable the collapses 
in Catholic life. 


Give God a Chance 


N the attempted solution of our national and inter- 

national disorders one fact stands out significantly. 
Among those responsible for settling our political, indus- 
trial, social, and economic problems, there is almost total 
evidence of the failure to realize that “ unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it,” and 
“unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that 
keepeth it.” 

It was not rashness that prompted the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malines, the successor of the distinguished 
Mercier, recently to remind the world that “ statesmen 
can rush from capital to capital, can confer, deliberate, 
make and re-make projects, but a force that is behind 
their control renders their etforts sterile, laughs at their 
calculations and provisions.” His Eminence asks very 
pertinently, “Has anyone heard them pronounce the 
name of God or even make allusion to Providence?” 
Actually, the All-Powerful is kept away firom their 
councils. 

It does not require religion to assure man that “ the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” The Divine 
creative fact is a patent conclusion of natural philosophy. 
Likewise the further truth that only Providence keeps our 
world going. He has laid down His laws for its govern- 
ment and orderly functioning, physical laws and moral 
laws. Blind nature acts in accord with the former and 
completely fulfils its destiny. Men conscious by the 
light of reason of whence he comes and whither he goeth 
and of his relations both to his Maker and the universe 
about, abuses the free will with which he has been en- 
dowed and sets at naught the laws of God. He ignores 
the elementary truth that the things of time are ordained 
for his happily reaching eternity, that they are not an 
end in themselves and the goal of life, and that his use 
of them must be regulated by the immutable principles of 
right and wrong. The very obvious result of man trying 
to run the world without God has been the complete 
failure of his efforts. 

There is a sad dearth of leaders who give God a chance 
to tell them on what principles our contemporary inter- 
national and national problems—let alone affairs of 
smaller but none the less vital moment in the domestic 
circle and their personal lives—can be adequately and 
felicitously solved. We may have thinkers but we lack 
those who think prayerfully. In a less materialistic age 
men took God into their domestic, industrial, professional 


“ 
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and political deliberations. His principles, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount regulated them, 
and both private and public prayer accompanied them. 
They were sincere in their search for the light to know 
what was right and wise, and for the strength of will 
to abide by that knowledge, even if it cost. Such was 
Washington; such was Lincoln; such were the Colonial 
founders of our trade, commerce, and industry. States- 
men and warriors, judges and lawyers, business and pro- 
fessional men acknowledged the power of prayer and 
hesitated not to turn their thoughts Godward in their 
perplexities and difficulties. 

One seriously wonders how much time our Congress- 
men and public officials, our bankers and brokers, our 
business executives and national financiers, our corpora- 
tion boards and industrial and commercial groups give 
to serious prayerful consideration of the problems they 
are struggling with. Without it their own natural intel- 
lectual acumen may bring some light to their solution 
and some sincerity of purpose to their activities for the 
relief of the universal distress, but these will hardly be 
satisfying because “ neither he that planteth is anything, 
nor he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” 

The suggestion may seem bold in an unbelieving age 
but it is sound, that less ballyhoo and more prayerful 
meditation is sadly needed in the country today. There 
must be a new appreciation and realization of the funda- 
mental philosophy of life and a new application of the 
Divine truths and principles to contemporary problems. 
But these can only be had when men daily go aside from 
the crowd for a little while with Christ. In prayerful 
communion with Him, they will imbibe His justice and 
charity, the lack of which, as the Sovereign Pontiff has 
so frequently remarked, explains most of our current 
disorders. 


The Foreign Debts 


T is reported that in the current musical-comedy satire, 

“Of Thee I Sing,” the French Ambassador informs 
the President of the United States that he has another 
note from France. The President airily replies: “ We 
hold a lot of your notes.” Whereupon the Ambassador 
triumphantly retorts: “ O, this is not a promise to pay. 
This is serious.” It will be remembered that Bishop 
Manning some time ago objected to this little passage as 
seriously harmful to international comity. 

Yet there is no doubt that it represents the quite com- 
mon attitude of most Americans. All the arguments of 
the “ enlightened selfishness ” that would dictate the can- 
cellation of the War debts have been heard and brushed 
aside. A promise to pay is a promise to pay, is the 
answer, and it is serious. The very consciousness of 
the pressure from undisguised propaganda for cancella- 
tion has simply hardened this attitude. Germany’s action 
in omitting reparations payments from next year’s budget 
was followed by Great Britain’s in proposing a budget 
omitting debt payments and receipts. In the case of 
Great Britain, it does not make much difference to the 
taxpayer there, since she is not paying us any more than 
she receives from her debtors, and the transaction does 
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not touch that country one way or the other. In the 
case of Germany, the reparations are not an economic 
transaction, but a one-way affair, while the debts repre- 
sent a real economic quid-pro-quo, and it is hard for 
Americans to see why an exception should be made for 
them, while they are entirely able to understand why 
reparations, being not a business transaction, should be 
wiped out. 

Yet there is little doubt that the debts are standing in 
the way of recovery, as long as we insist on a high tariff, 
for we cannot have both debt payments and a tariff 
together. The combination has resulted in an enormous 
concentration of gold here, for Europe, not being allowed 
to exchange all its goods bought from us, plus its debt 
payments, for goods sold to us, must perforce pay the 
balance in gold. There is sound economic opinion to the 
effect that the mal-distribution of gold and its resultant 
scarcity have resulted in the disastrous fall in commodity 
prices which is at the bottom of the collapse of the top- 
heavy credit structure. When gold is cheap it takes more 
of it to exchange for goods, and therefore prices are 
high; when it is scarce, and therefore dear, prices fall. 
It is arguable that with a high tariff but without debt pay- 
ments, we could keep gold in circulation, provided we 
sold little to those abroad; or that with debt payments 
and without a high tariff we can hold gold out. But it 
is clear that we cannot have both. 

The high tariff will stay, so nobody believes any longer 
that the debts will be paid. It has simply simmered 
down to a test of endurance between us and Europe: 
which will happen first, cancellation by us, or repudi- 
ation by them? The Administration, committed even 
more strongly to high tariffs than to debt payments, is 
apparently also committed to European repudiation, or 
failing that, to some kind of cancellation by us. It may 
yet be that the Smith proposal, or something like it, will 
show us the way out. It is a compromise; but it may in 
the end affect high tariffs even more than the debts. Some 
day the public will have a real lesson in the harm of its 
own greed as shown in the high tariffs under unrestrained 
competition, and of the cowardice of politicians in the 
face of that greed. 


The “Right” of the Public to News 


H* the public a right to be told all the news? Has 
the press a corresponding obligation to the public 
to tell it all the news, and therefore a right to print it, 
provided it was not obtained confidentially? The recent 
revelations in the Lindbergh case have again caused news- 
paperdom to ask itself these questions. With Walter 
Lippmann as a dissenting voice the press has answered 
them in the affirmative. 

It is now revealed that the important facts in the 
famous kidnaping case were known to the press a month 
ago and voluntarily suppressed by it. It is further 
said that the press actually printed misleading news at the 
request of the authorities, so that the criminals would 
not be scared off from returning the baby or would not 
be apprized of any efforts made to trap them. The three 
conflicting points: of the parents’ desire, shared by the 
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public, to have the baby back even at the cost of ransom 
and immunity; of the right of society represented by 
the police to punish the criminals; and of the newspapers’ 
claim to an obligation of informing the public of every- 
thing that transpired to it, even if it hurt the case; have 
brought to the fore an acute problem in modern society. 
It is this: just what supervision should be exercised over 
the news by government or by the press in order to safe- 
guard the public interest in cases where publicity would 
be seriously harmful to it? It is a problem as old as the 
newspapers themselves. 

In Europe generally the knot is cut by censorship, 
direct or indirect. The theory goes that the public has 
no right to know what is going on if it is judged that 
the knowledge thus broadcast will hurt the common good. 
Our American objection to this is that most often this 
procedure allows crooked politicians to rob the public 
with impunity or blundering statesmen to plunge the 
State into unnecessary war. A little more publicity during 
the Harding regime would have saved us much national 
humiliation; a few outspoken dispatches in the years 
preceding 1914 would have saved the world 13,000,000 
useless deaths and uncounted treasure. There is little 
doubt in the United States that the utmost publicity in 
the people’s own affairs consonant with the public safety 
is the surest safeguard of liberty in a democracy. 

But what about those cases where the public welfare 
is not directly concerned? Mr. Lippmann points out that 
nowadays police officials conduct their investigations in 
a blaze of publicity, so that the criminals are immedi- 
ately and obligingly informed of each step taken to ap- 
prehend them; he does not hesitate to ascribe to this fact 
the practical immunity of crime from punishment in this 
country. Another case is that of the purely domestic 
affairs of “ prominent” men, that is, of individuals in 
whom the public takes a sentimental interest. With 
regard to these the press takes the position that since 
they are public men the public has a right to know the 
facts. But since the public interest in many cases like 
these is nothing but curiosity, it is ridiculous to talk of 
any rights in the matter, for curiosity has no rights. 
It is to be feared that spokesmen for the press have been 
blinded by the too obvious fact that it is just such cases 
that sell the papers. 

The difficulty is that the practice of the press is not 
consistent. It is well known that news is constantly sup- 
pressed by the newspapers, for one reason or another. 
It is no secret that influential persons have little difficulty 
in keeping facts unknown; many of them keep “ pub- 
licity ”’ men for no other purpose. On the other hand, it 
is alleged by the more respectable papers that they would 
gladly suppress certain details of events, but that they 
are forced to it by the less respectable who print every- 
thing, and thus force them to do likewise under penalty 
of losing circulation. The danger of hypocrisy is obvi- 
ous. In this country, we stand for self-censorship by 
responsible men as against political censorship. Just 
as with the motion pictures, political censorship will come 
if the press does not take things into its own hands and 
abolish the evils of irresponsible publicity. 
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Suicide and the Planned Life 


HY do the rich commit suicide? This question has 

been raised by the recent crop of tragic events, in 
which bankers, industrialists, brokers, have been playing 
the melancholy part both of assailant and of victim. 

There are, of course, the usual explanations: as that the 
rich man loses his sleep with worry over his treasures. 
But a more basic explanation is overlooked. The man 
of wealth enjoys vastly more than the poor man of just 
that rich quality in life which is supposed to be the key 
to happiness: freedom to do what he pleases. The rich 
man plans his own life: the poor man’s life, in great 
measure, is planned for him. 

Misery, we say, for the poor man. When the “ plan- 
ning ” amounts to wage slavery, it is indeed misery. But 
is a planned life always an evil? Dr. James J. Walsh, 
writing in the Homiletic Review, insists on the immense 
advantage for the nervously depressed and over-wrought 
in being placed for the time being in the care of those who 
can plan for them their waking and their sleeping hours. 
Psychiatrists inform us that in moments of acute depres- 
sion, due to morbid mental condition, the shelter of such 
planning may be the safeguard against self-destruction. 
To deny to the mentally sick such planning is not to con- 
fer a benefit upon them, but may be a cruel injustice. 

The New Education, with capitals, is supposed to 
liberate the child from planned lessons—unless he is 
shrewd enough to see the plan behind the planlessness. 
Yet voices are complaining that this freedom has wrought 
an unfair handicap. “ We are dissatisfied,” wrote in the 
name of modern youth Ruth Katherine Byrns in the 
Catholic World for March: “ We were sent in pursuit 
of schooling rather than of knowledge, experience, or 
wisdom.” And again: ‘‘ Education seems to have failed 
us and consequently government bewilders us and the 
economic world is in a maze.” 

The rejection of Christianity, of the Church that was 
planned by Christ its Founder, has inflicted upon all 
formerly Christian peoples the injustice which is deplored 
in the case of the sick and of the young. Even where the 
Catholic Faith is practised devoutly by the individual, 
there is a dire lack, in this non-Catholic civilization, of 
that sober, lightsome planning which safeguards sanity in 
lands where men can live as Catholics in public, as in 
private. All the less is it safeguarded amongst those, 
from whom are drawn the ranks of recent suicides, who 
know no plan of Divinely revealed destiny or natural law ; 
who know no positive law of Christ’s Church te warn 
against pitfalls and encourage the approach to God. The 
world is discovering that the Church’s liturgical year, 
with its Lents and vigils and fasts, its alleluias and 
hosannas, its novenas and octaves and major and minor 
feasts, its morning and vesper prayers, its processions and 
blessings and household observances, is not a matter of 
mere pious sentiment for “ those who like it.” It responds 
to an inmost demand of all men for a life planned in the 
midst of a planned universe. The ultimate choice is be- 
tween a life Divinely planned, or planned by human 
tyranny, or a planless freedom leading to suicide. 
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Catholic Marriage and Mixed Marriages 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


' , 7 HATEVER impressions the mixed-marriage 
laws of the Church, which were explained here 
last week by Father Lonergan, may have made 

upon the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the 

Federal Council of Churches in America, they witness to 

the most modern of findings: that the relationships of 

marriage are intricate, and call for a basic adjustment of 
principles if a permanent and harmonious union is in view. 

But, says the reader, on what basis are these relationships 

to be adjusted? If this question is answered, the phi- 

losophy underlying the mixed-marriage laws is better 
understood. 

This philosophy is based on the purpose of marriage 
which, in its turn, rests on the concept of the meaning 
of life itself. As Prof. Ernest R. Groves, one of the lay 
members of the committee drafting the Federal Council's 
report himself says (“ The Marriage Crisis,” page 161) : 
“If the meaning of life is lost, the value of human ex- 
perience perverted, marriage suffers immediately and 
supremely.” In point of fact, most of the discussions 
concerning the marriage discipline of the Catholic Church 
come down to discussions as to the meaning and purpose 
of life in general; and, as such, go far away from the 
terrain of denominational debates. 

According to the Catholic idea, marriage is not to be 
conceived merely as the union of two individuals, who 
find it to their advantage to pool their individual experi- 
ences, coming to them they know not whence and leading 
they know not whither, in some kind of a joint adventure 
which itself has no meaning beyond the experience-data 
that it brings from day to day and from hour to hour. 
It is thought of as the union of two personalities, each 
definitely conscious of a personal destiny in life, clearly 
known and clearly defined. And this union, this associa- 
tion or society—the microcosm of all society—is under- 
taken for a definite task. 

The Catholic concept of the marriage association is 
therefore essentially dynamic. Mutual aid in fulfilling a 
task: not merely mutual experience on the one hand, nor 
merely mutual tolerance on the other, is one of its essen- 
tial characteristics. It is'a cooperation, a working to- 
gether, not merely side by side, but each in and through 
the other, for a common undertaking. Though kindly 
tolerance and forbearance may reach a perfectly work- 
able modus vivendi, actual wholehearted cooperation in 
this specific task under the normal circumstances of a 
mixed marriage can hardly be looked for. The spiritually 
dynamic character of the marriage association will rest 
in such an instance with but one of the two parties to the 
contract. 

The difficulty of the mixed-marriage situation is felt 
all the more when we examine more closely the common 
task for which the marriage society primarily exists, and 
find it conceived of as essentially creative. From the 
Catholic point of view, the marriage association is crea- 


tive of persons, in the fullest sense of the word, not 
merely of multiplied population. It implies not merely 
bringing these persons into existence, but educating them 
as well: inducting them into their full heritage as persons 
and as children of their Creator. 

Marriage has also a creative character in the sense 
that by “ mutual help” husband and wife engage to aid 
each other to attain their maximum degree of spiritual 
development ; or, in other words, to aid each other to ful- 
fil the conditions necessary for serving their Creator and 
thereby achieving the full meed of spiritual growth and 
destiny. 

Differences in religion, however, place obstacles to such 
spiritual cooperation. The parties to a “ disprofession 
marriage ’’—to use an old fashioned term—may, or may 
not agree as to the actual need of bringing forth children 
into the world. They may agree, in a larger sense, on 
the spiritual destiny of those children: on their ultimate 
stadium of spiritual development. But agreement is un- 
likely, from the nature of the case, as to the actual means 
to be employed in order to achieve that development, and 
so, in the end, to fulfil the children’s destiny. 

Hence disputes will easily arise concerning the educa- 
tion of the children, specific dangers to religion and 
morals, etc. Cooperation is still more difficult where the 
attitude of the non-Catholic party is not merely negative, 
but one of positive disapproval. We have then the 
anomaly of one party seeing as destructive what the other 
sees as creative. Not that even the most widely differing 
human beings cannot aid, and greatly aid one another 
spiritually : history is full of such examples; but the ques- 
tion here is of the ideal situation for this joint under- 
taking. 

In the Church’s prohibition of mixed marriages two 
distinct situations are held in view: one, in which the reli- 
gious difference implies certain positive circumstances that 
make the Church unable to sanction it, no matter under 
what reservations, without by the very nature of the case 
sanctioning a violation of the Divine law. Such a situa- 
tion exists if the mixed marriage, over and above its 
being the matrimonial union of two religiously differing 
persons, involves a definite danger that the Catholic party 
to the marriage, as well as the children that will there- 
from result, will be deprived of their Catholic Faith and 
practice (technically known as “ danger of perversion”). 
In such a case, the prohibition uttered by the Church 
against such marriages, is simply an expression, in her 
legislation, of a prohibition already existing in Divine law ; 
since according to Catholic belief the giving up of Cath- 
olic Faith and practice is the abandonment of loyalty to 
Christ, the Divine Teacher, speaking to men and guiding 
them through the Church. As long as such a situation 
exists, therefore, the Church is unable to alter the pro- 
hibition or suspend it in view of any particular alleviating 
circumstances. In the other situation, however, where 
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in spite of religious difference there is feared no such 
definite danger (of the Catholic party and children being 
deprived of their faith), the Church sees still such a lack 
of harmony with the true concept of marriage, such a 
diminishing of the Christian ideal, that she feels bound 
to exert a disciplinary restriction in that regard for mem- 
bers of her communion. And the stringency of this pro- 
hibition is increased in proportion to the nature and 
degree of the religious differences invoked as, for in- 
stance, where one of the parties is unbaptized. 

In the former situation, therefore (where there is 
danger of “ perversion”), the mixed marriage is seen 
as necessarily destructive of the marriage ideal; in the 
second case, where the element of “ perversion” is not 
necessarily present, but the religious disharmony persists, 
the mixed marriage is seen as a lessening or weakening of 
the ideal in greater or lesser degree according to varying 
circumstances. Even in this case, the ideal is menaced. 

If, then, mixed marriages are regarded with such dis- 
favor by the Church, how account for the instances where 
such marriages are attended with harmonious results? 

The reply to this natural question is that such fortunate 
instances incline to be the exception rather than the rule. 
The consensus of Catholic priests who have had a wide 
experience of the matter of mixed marriages, and have 
been able to check up on their after-developments, proves 
that the fears uttered by the Church are amply justified. 

The existence of such exceptions simply shows that in 
certain instances the one Catholic party is undertaking 
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and accomplishing the dynamic and creative work which 
normally should be undertaken and carried through by 
both parents. They testify to the spiritual enthusiasm of 
the Catholic party that has to work under this particular 
handicap. They may indicate a fine spirit of trust and 
forbearance on the part of the non-Catholic party. In 
the long run, however, they only go to emphasize, by the 
very difficulty of the task, the departure from the cir- 
cumstances that normally ensure the Catholic ideal of 
cooperation. Many of the most definite testimonies to 
the value of the religiously united marriage, and the dis- 
advantages of the marriage religiously disunited, come 
from those parties to a mixed marriage who have made 
as harmonious a solution as was possible under their per- 
sonal circumstances. Nevertheless, through their very 
loyalty to ideals, they have become more aware of those 
difficulties they have passed through, and the dangers 
awaiting those with a lesser sense of responsibility. 

When the present drift philosophy of marriage has be- 
come thoroughly weighed and found wanting, there will 
be a better understanding why the Church warns her 
children against entering into a life union with those not 
of the Faith. The laws of the Church are not drawn up 
merely as a matter of policy. Though they may help to 
secure certain practical conveniences of living, the reason 
for their existence is something infinitely more essential 
and profound: it is the very concept of the family, of 
society, and of the ultimate nature of man and of the 
purpose of life. 


The Eve of the French Elections 


JoserH F, THoRNING, S.J. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


tude to personal leadership, and from each session 

of the legislature there usually emerges a man who 
epitomizes its spirit. In 1919, for example, there was the 
invincible Georges Clémenceau, emblem of France in 
victory. When the need for the Union Sacrée had ap- 
parently receded into the background, 1924 brought the 
Left into power with Edouard Herriot, whose crude anti- 
clericalism and financial incompetence swiftly led the 
country to the brink of the abyss. The emergency paved 
the way for his successor, Raymond Poincaré, combining 
as he did the passionate French love of ordered economy 
with the best traditions of the Revolution. 

And now, after several meaningless intervals, we see 
returned to office André Tardieu, who more than any of 
his colleagues is symbolic of the tone and temper of 
French public life, if not equally representative of the 
hopes and fears, the imperative demands, ambitions, and 
aspirations of the French people. 

When the present Chamber took office in 1928, André 
Tardieu was simply Minister of Public Works. He re- 
mained in that position of comparative obscurity until 
November of the same year, when the Radical Socialists, 
abandoning the policy of national union, resigned their 


[To French Chamber of Deputies allows large lati- 


places in the Cabinet in the hope of achieving undivided 
control. They were disappointed at the result of what 
they had contrived as a shrewd maneuver, for Poincaré 
kept the parliamentary machine in motion by confiding 
the key Ministry of the Interior to the youthful Tardieu. 
The latter, with a tenacity rare in French politics, insisted 
on authorization for certain French missionary Congrega- 
tions, carrying the measure in the teeth of fierce opposi- 
tion by a vote of 323 to 254. The Chamber was learn- 
ing what could be accomplished by determined leadership. 

On the retirement of Poincaré, therefore, it was most 
natural that Tardieu be promoted from the Ministry of 
the Interior to the Presidency of the Council. One of 
his first pronouncements as Premier was to denounce that 
idol of the Socialists and the Freemasons, the école 
unique. This expression is the slogan of those who want 
the State to have an absolute monopoly of elementary 
education. To this Tardieu proclaimed himself opposed 
on the grounds of right and of expediency. Nor was he 
willing to extend the domain of free public education 
from the sixth to the fifth form. But the opposition be- 
came so violent that the Premier weakened and failed to 
make the question a matter of confidence in the Chamber. 
As a result he was beaten by a bare majority of six. 
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A few months later, in July, 1930, the same timidity 
brought about another setback. It was on the question 
of some official celebration in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of secular or lay education. Two motions were 
on the order of the day: that of the Left, praising noth- 
ing but the école laique; that of the Right and Center, 
which, on the contrary, exalted the right of parents to 
educate their children. Tardieu supported the latter mo- 
tion, as was just, but again he did not dare to lend to it 
the prestige of a vote of confidence. And the opposition 
prevailed by a vote of 281 to 279. The sole advantage of 
the incident was to show that the Premier remained stead- 
fast to his advocacy of the rights of conscience. 

At the same time Tardieu continued to expound his 
formula for national security. This meant maintenance 
of the military, naval, and air forces of France on a plane 
of highest efficiency, and included the completion of the 
formidable system of frontier defences outlined by the 
Minister of War, Maginot. Budgets for these services, 
therefore, were to be augmented rather than decreased, 
and that in the face of the world depression and falling 
State revenues. The budget was balanced only on paper, 
while demands for the social services and subventions for 
banking and industrial concerns began to form new liabili- 
ties. In this respect the policy of both Pierre Laval and 
André Tardieu deviated notably from the rigid economy 
of the Poincaré regime. But it fulfilled the imperious re- 
quirements of the Right and Center for French security 
at all costs, as well as the new outlook in the sphere of 
social action. 

In the field of international relations Premier Tardieu 
was no less explicit. In March, 1930, when the accords 
reached on debts and reparations had been signed at The 
Hague, Tardieu elaborated his famous formula about the 
French, in certain contingencies, recovering their “ liberty 
of action.” This was bitterly assailed by the extreme 
Left. Although two years have elapsed since that debate, 
the reply of the French Premier has lost none of its origi- 
nal interest or significance. Explaining the words, “ liber- 
ty of action,” he declared: 

That formula holds for the improbable case wherein the Council 
of the League of Nations, faced with the deliberate will of Ger- 
many to destroy the Young plan, either would decide nothing, or 
would take inefficacious decisions. Liberty of action! . . . It is an 
extra precaution. You [the Opposition] say that you judge it 
either an empty phrase or a threat. So be it. Nevertheless I hold 
to it, and the majority of this Chamber hold to it with me, for 
we are obliged in the interests of the country to foresee even such 
contingencies as a Hugenberg Government, or that of Hitler, or 
that of Moscow. 

It is not impossible that future events will disclose the 
full implications of this potent formula, “liberty of ac- 
tion,” which hovers in the background of every interna- 
tional discussion of disarmament, War debts, and repara- 
tions. 

At any rate, Tardieu did not lack support in the Cham- 
ber when he maintained his twin policies of national and 
international security. Interpellated by the Socialists on 
his conduct of external affairs, he secured a vote of con- 
fidence with a resounding majority. In fact, it may be 
said that the Opposition gradually came to accept the 
views of the Right on this subject. Herriot learned to 
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talk the language of nationalism and became as intransig- 
eant to Germany as Marin or Maginot. Even the Social- 
ist, Léon Blum, did not remain unconverted. France is 
almost as unanimous on the thesis of national security 
as Germany is on reparations. 

Tardieu would have remained uninterruptedly in office 
had it not been for the affaire Oustric. Although fewer 
of his group were involved than were members of the 
Left, he had to resign, and, after a momentary taste of 
power, the Cartellistes gave way once more to the Laval 
Cabinet. Tardieu received the portfolio of Agriculture, 
at which he worked sedulously until the death of Maginot 
called him to the Ministry of War. A new maneuver of 
the Masonic lodges on the eve of the elections (the object 
of which was to get possession of the all-important 
Ministry of the Interior) ousted Laval, but only to rein- 
stall Tardieu, this time Minister of Foreign Affairs as 
well as President of the Council. 

Voila, as the French would say, Public Works, the In- 
terior, Agriculture, War, Foreign Affairs, and thrice 
Premier: those are the steps which have made André 
Tardieu something of a symbol of the Chamber which 
faces re-election (or defeat) in May, 1932. He himself 
resumed his policy and that of his colleagues in the 
eulogy over Aristide Briand. The three heads of his dis- 
course on that occasion were as follows: “ Religious 
Peace, National Peace, International Peace.” On that 
program, the parties of the Right and Center will face 
the electorate. If they were as well organized for cam- 
paign purposes as the principles, for which their leader 
has conducted such a masterly fight, are clear and un- 
equivocal, there would be no doubt as to the result. 

Unfortunately, that is not the case. The Socialists are 
still a well-disciplined host and appear apt to increase the 
107 seats they now hold. The Radical Socialists (oddly 
enough, less radical than their Socialist comrades), al- 
though not comprising such a compact phalanx, are 
magically expert in the art of amassing votes. They have 
learned how to organize district committees, to gather 
adherents night after night in the lodges and in the cafes, 
to circulate the electioneering pamphlets, and to work 
hand-in-glove with the Socialists in the political trading 
which features the system of first and second ballots. Be- 
sides, they have in their favor a precariously balanced 
budget and the threat of increased taxes to provide for 
the loans which the Governmeut felt forced to advance 
to a tottering financial and industrial structure. And 
finally, there is always an imperceptible tendency to the 
Left in France, a desire to be more republican than the 
Republic and more revolutionary than the Revolution. 
These factors operate powerfully in favor of the groups 
led by Herriot and Léon Blum. 

On the other hand, the moderate and conservative 
groups, in spite of brilliant leadership, are not nearly as 
well organized. The Republican-Democratic Union, with 
eighty-seven seats at present, will have to fight to hold 
its own. Granted that the other parties on the Right 
maintain their present numbers (144), it is dubious 
whether the parties in the Center numbering 165 can 
withstand the undermining tactics of the Left. To take 
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but one example, what will happen to the eighteen inde- 
pendent Socialists (the Social and Radical Left) who 
were accustomed to follow their leader, Aristide Briand? 
The Center strength is made up of such relatively 
moderate elements which have been won from radicalism 
by contact with office and a sobering sense of responsibili- 
ty. Such groups are always exposed to the losses of a 
rough-and-tumble political campaign, in which the voters, 
indolently enough, are wont to expect simple formulas 
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from either Right or Left. Accordingly, it is not unim- 
portant that André Tardieu is a man of the Center (al- 
though called Left Republican), for upon his influence 
and drawing power it will depend whether personality is 
to prevail over organization. If the old Cartel des 
Gauches is to reassert its sway over the destinies of 
France, one wonders how much would be left of the 
Tardieu program of “ Religious Peace, National Peace, 
International Peace.” 


Shall We Kill the Incurables? 


WittiaMm I. Lonercan, S.J. 


and the setting up of the State as the sole authori- 

tative arbiter of man’s rights and duties have been 
responsible in late years for a number of legislative enact- 
ments along lines that give thoughtful men serious pause. 
In the name of eugenic progressiveness we have had our 
States legalizing free love, facilitating breaches in the 
marital bond, encouraging artificial family limitation, pro- 
viding for the sterilization of the unfit, condoning thera- 
peutic abortion, and endorsing kindred unnatural and anti- 
social practices. Unfortunately, bills favoring such evils 
were often on the statute books before the saner part of 
the citizenry even awakened to any danger from them. 

Right now a new impetus is being given to the eutha- 
nasia movement. On a subject about which, seemingly, 
there should be no discussion among a civilized people, 
we are hearing more talk every day and the quiet killing 
of incurable sufferers or of the insane is constantly gain- 
ing new defenders. The fact will surprise many but 
nobody can afford to ignore it. 

The practice of endeavoring to relieve the hopelessly 
ill by hastening their death is nothing new. What is novel 
is its growing endorsement by medical men whose great 
task has always been recognized to be the prevention or 
cure of disease; by lawyers whose professional attitude 
has hitherto been to penalize and discountenance suicide 
and murder ; and by non-Catholic clergymen, though Jews 
and Christians alike have heretofore always assumed that 
the prohibition on Mount Sinai not to kill extended to 
self-inflicted death as well as to murdering others. 

The new interest in euthanasia is one of the fruits of 
contemporary atheism and irreligion. An increasing re- 
jection of belief in a Supreme Governor of the universe 
and a growing acceptance of Evolution in its radical form 
as the adequate explanation for the existence of things 
have logically led to a more widespread disregard for the 
sacredness of human life. Not only are murder and sui- 
cide every-day occurrences throughout the country, but 
what has been traditionally stigmatized as sinful and 
criminal is being more frequently condoned and defended. 
So far as the United States is concerned, euthanasia is, 
like most of our modern immoralities, a European im- 
portation that has come to us without any tariff opposi- 
tion. Infidel, Communistic and radical statesmen in Ger- 
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many, Czechoslovakia, and other countries have for some 


time been advocating euthanasia legislation, though with 
only partial success. 

Less than a year ago a committee of the Illinois Homeo- 
pathic Medical Association drafted a resolution urging the 
legalization of the administration of drugs to put imbe- 
ciles and sufferers from incurable diseases painlessly to 
death. The February American Journal of Public Health, 
editorializing on euthanasia, sympathetically and with 
seeming approbation refers to an article that appeared in 
Public Health last November which professedly advocated 
legislation for voluntary euthanasia and was, mirabile 
dictu, the presidential address of Dr. C. Killick Millard, 
Medical Officer of Health, Leicester, England, at his in- 
stallation the previous month. 

Unfortunately popular opinion, under the influence of 
sob-sister agitators, has not been slow to follow the lead- 
ership that has been given it. Court records and press 
notices in France, England, Denmark, Russia, the United 
States, and elsewhere, show that men and women who 
have slain relatives, or physicians who have deliberately 
hastened the deaths of patients to end their sufferings, 
have not only been acquitted of murder but even ap- 
plauded for their conduct. 

In a relatively short period seven such killers failed of 
conviction in France. In Russia, in 1928, a father who 
had put to death his imbecile child got off with a mere 
reprimand. In England a man who drowned his sick 
daughter, a four-year-old tubercular, was freed by a jury, 
three of them women, on the score that he was actuated 
by love and sympathy. Only last winter, in Copenhagen 
where a woman deliberately overdosed her mother, the 
judge in the case was reported to have viewed it leniently 
because it was prompted not by malice but by affection. 

It will be recalled that in our own country a practical 
example of euthanasia was given a few years ago in Chi- 
cago and met with a great deal of medical and popular 
approbation when a physician with the consent of the 
parents of a child born defective refused to perform an 
operation that would save the infant’s life but leave it 
an incurable sufferer. In 1925 a Colorado physician, in 
harmony with euthanasia principles, put his thirty-year- 
old daughter, a hopeless invalid, to death and at his trial 
eleven jurors voted his acquittal, the twelfth later saying 
that he was on the verge of changing his vote when the 
jury was dismissed. In January of this year a man out 
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in Ohio confessed that a year before he had chloroformed 
his infant son ill with an incurable brain infection and he, 
too, met with widespread sympathy. A Minnesota banker 
won the same popular approval when he shot his deaf- 
mute daughter, a girl of seventeen, and then turned the 
weapon on himself. 

In defense of euthanasia only one argument is ever 
urged. Though it is variously presented, it is always re- 
ducible to sympathy whether for the sufferer or for his 
dear ones. The position is justified by the analogy of 
putting suffering animals to death, and while some eutha- 
nasia advocates are honest enough to call what they pro- 
pose by its correct name, murder, others attempt to dif- 
ferentiate it from this heinous crime, and put it in the 
same category with nobly laying down one’s life for a 
friend, or killing in self-defense, or slaying one’s fellow 
in legitimate warfare. 

Dr. Millard’s paper is interesting not merely because 
of his professional position but also because he outlines 
in quite detailed a fashion his proposed measure to legalize 
euthanasia, even to the extent of providing for the vic- 
tim’s consultation with his “ spiritual advisor ” and secur- 
ing his benediction for his painless death. Though the 
editor of the American Journal of Public Health calls the 
Doctor’s article a “scholarly discussion” showing “much 
research and clear reasoning,” one can only marvel that 
such terms should be attached to an essay defending 
euthanasia as “a matter of elementary human right,” 
and much of which admittedly reproduces the thoughts of 
Lecky and Westermarck. 

The Doctor does not advocate in any wholesale way 
that imbeciles and mental defectives should be painlessly 
sent to heaven. He merely urges “ that individuals who 
have attained to years of discretion [about seven years !] 
and who are suffering from an incurable disease which 
usually entails a slow and painful death should be allowed 
by law, if they so desire, and if they have complied with 
the requisite conditions, to substitute for the slow and 
painful death a quiet and painless one.” In this stand, 
however, he fails to advert to the inconsistency of his 
policy, for if the practice is commendable on the score 
of humaneness and altruism in one case it would seem 
quite as proper in all cases, and legally there would seem 
to be no difficulty in deputing to an idiot’s guardian the 
approval of its quiet shuffling off when it cannot make 
the voluntary act itself. Perhaps the Doctor is satisfied 
with getting the thin edge of the wedge of euthanasia 
into the statute books knowing that its application would 
be later enlarged to almost any extent that a well-organ- 
ized political clique might wish. 

Fortunately not all doctors are of the same mind as 
our Leicester medico or as his German colleague who, 
when a measure for legalizing euthanasia was proposed in 
the Reichstag in 1929, designated the administration of 
a death potion in certain circumstances the “pinnacle of 
humaneness”; or of another who would not confine the 
euthanasia privilege to physicians or limit its application 
to incurable diseases. The majority of the medical pro- 
fession, independent of ethical reasons, seems convinced 
that its legalization would open the door to intolerable 
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criminal and medical abuses on the part of quacks and 
malpractitioners. When the question was discussed be- 
fore the Reichstag, Dr. Hermann Zondek thus summarized 
the opposition : 

In my opinion the suggestion does not deserve serious consider- 
ation. No matter how extreme the condition may be, no physician 
should be allowed to give a dying patient a coup de grace, ior 
what doctor can claim he is free from a false diagnosis? His 
function is to heal and to help. But the chief point of my 
objection to legalizing euthanasia is that the entire medical pro- 
fession would find itself in an utterly impossible situation if it were 
legally authorized and permitted to put an end to the life of a 
dying patient. It would, furthermore, instantly wreck the con- 
fidence of the patient in his physician. 

Commenting on one of the English “mercy” killings, 
Dr. A. A. Brill, the American psychiatrist, remarked: 
“ Cases such as these are establishing dangerous moral and 
legal precedents for society. . . . We should keep this 
most important law of all, the law of life, clear-cut and 
free from pernicious sentiment.” 

While some members of the legal profession are in 
harmony with the euthanasia movement, quite generally 
lawyers reprobate it. They fear that it engenders a situa- 
tion likely to result in aiding and abetting murder. One 
famous American criminal lawyer has noted that the 
acquittal of those who inflict painless death on incurable 
sufferers is a perilous precedent that may easily be taken 
advantage of and an evidence of the increasing danger 
of “sympathy overbalancing factual judgment” in mur- 
der cases. 

One is not surprised that in clerical ranks Dean Inge 
should be distinctly sympathetic towards euthanasia. How- 
ever, he has gone on record as expressing the hope that 
should he ever suffer from an incurable disease he would 
have patience to await the end. In his ethics volume, 
“The Problem of Right Conduct,” published last year, 
Canon Peter Green, though an Anglican divine, thus 
writes : 

Many men every year do commit suicide to escape lingering 
agony. In such a case I should myself like my doctor, in conjunc- 
tion with a specialist, to be allowed to state that the disease was 
fatal and likely to be slow and painful; and then I might be per- 
mitted to make a sworn declaration that I desired to end my life 
at once in some painless manner. This would enable a man to 
settle his affairs; to say goodbye to his friends; and to receive 
the last rites of the church. 

Even a cursory consideration of the Canon’s words 
indicate that his sentiments are as illogical as they are un- 
Christian. 

The fundamental fallacy with all who advocate eutha- 
nasia is that their appraisement of man is on a purely 
animal basis. He is in the same category with the dog, 
the cat, and the horse. Euthanasia believes neither in 
God and the immortality of the human soul, nor in a 
moral order, and, of course, it knows nothing of the 
beauty or power of Christian suffering that gets its sig- 
nificance from the tremendous truth involved in St. Paul’s 
comforting text relating to the Mystical Body of Christ, 
“I... fill up those things which are wanting of the 
sufferings of Christ, in my flesh for his body, which is 
the Church.” 


Dr. Millard gives away his own case when he insists 
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that the only difference between laying down one’s life 
for a friend or killing an enemy in war and murder or 
suicide is that one is “ legalized and approved while the 
other is illegal and condemned.” He here admits that in 
his philosophy there is no eternal and immutable objec- 
tive right or wrong but that morality and ethics are 
grounded entirely in conventions and the transitory enact- 
ments of a State-god. 

Independently, however, of seemingly humane con- 
siderations and even granting that euthanasia legislation 
could be effectively had without the abuses thoughtful 
doctors and lawyers anticipate, it is fundamentally and 
ethically wrong and may never be approved or allowed. 
Nature itself dictates that one may not kill either himself 
or another except there be question (1) of a person en- 
gaged in a just war; (2) of criminals executed by the 


A Recent Catholic 


WILLIAM H. 


TRUTH revealed by God and a fact of human 
A observation can never be really opposed, yet they 

can and do furnish the first principles of con- 
flicting deductions. Reasoning from natural observation 
gives birth to natural science; reasoning from revealed 
truth produces the science of theology. Both spheres of 
knowledge attain to scientific status by comparing fixed 
certainties not only with other such, but sometimes with 
mere probabilities. As the latter are subject to revision, 
so are the conclusions dependent upon them. When, as 
on the subject of Evolution, scientific and religious doc- 
trines become opposed, this is due to some element still 
open to question in either or in both. In the discovery 
and treatment of this uncertain element lies the way to 
clarity of vision and, perhaps, to eventual harmony. 

On the part of theology this service is capable of two 
distinct degrees. The first and always indispensable step 
is to determine exactly the data of Revelation, making 
as clear as possible the limits which Divine testimony 
has set to human inference. Such, for example, is the 
scope of the Rev. W. I. Lonergan’s valuable pamphlet 
“ What, Then, Must I Believe?” and other treatises of 
the kind. This once achieved, the second step may be 
an approach to positive reconciliation. Even if two con- 
clusions cannot be harmonized, it may be possible to find 
in their premises a common principle, or at least a similar 
philosophical attitude, which may show that opposition 
is at least not too radical to hope for ultimate agreement. 

An effort of this kind, both courageous and thorough, 
has just been given to the public by the Rev. Ernest 
Messenger, S. T. D., in his work “ Evolution and The- 
ology.” His adherence to all that is clearly of Catholic 
Faith is placed beyond question, and his study begins 
with a helpful review of the principles and norms imper- 
ative in all legitimate theological discussion. 

The three main divisions of this book are devoted 
respectively to the origin of non-human organic beings, 
that of the first man, and that of the first woman. These 
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government; and (3) of an unjust aggressor, slain in 
self-defense. Killing for reasons of private expediency 
is essentially evil, whether it be to escape torture or mu- 
tilation, to put an end to long suffering or hopeless sick- 
ness, or to rid a community of decayed and useless mem- 
bers who are a burden to themselves and others. To kill 
a human being is a violation of the rights of God over 
the lives of His creatures. Only the Creator is the master 
of life and death. 

If emotion be allowed to usurp the place of reason 
then any number of crimes could be justified. 

Apropos of this whole subject His Eminence Cardinal 
Sourne has summarized the movement as a tendency “ of 
a destructive character, disruptive of the great principles 
of morality that once were accepted by the whole English 


people.” 


Book on Evolution 
McCLeLLan, S.]. 


origins the author discusses in turn as recorded in the 
}ook of Genesis, and as further interpreted in terms of 
philosophy and natural science by the Fathers of the 
Church, by the leading Scholastic authors, and (in the 
case of the first man) by a very few modern theologians 
who approach the subject with evolutionary difficulties 
expressly in view. A final section sums up the conclu- 
sions of the whole study. 

The work is necessarily an exercise in special pleading, 
but of a just and commendable class. Its aim is candidly 
to search the sources of Catholic teaching for the admis- 
sion of principles capable of justifying a novel hypothesis 
of the first origin of living beings. However, if Dr. 
Messenger is perforce an advocate, he endeavors to be 
as impartial as the function may permit. His work re- 
veals wide and patient research, whose results are clearly 
displayed and stated in a fair and temperate manner. 
The extracts from earlier writers which serve as evidence 
are adequate in context, well translated, and (in points 
of special significance ) accompanied by the original text. 
All of this makes his book a useful compendium of the 
chief data available for the support of his viewpoint. 
The same qualities, of course, are proof of varied and 
accurate learning. 

However, when the volume is commended to the public 
as “scholarly,” one can but wish it were possible to 
agree. The patience, discrimination, fairness, and ac- 
curacy of the scholar are indeed usually in evidence, but 
something else is yet to seek. The scholarly ideal, if 
we are not mistaken, has always insisted upon objectivity, 
and this at least demands consistent adherence to stand- 
ards once adopted as decisive. Such consistency is a 
stranger to the pages of “ Evolution and Theology.” Its 
method is purely eclectic, appealing at every step to just 
the source or norm that may seem to promise results. 

One striking example is the textual handling of Genesis. 
Chapter i is rightly taken as the chief Biblical source for 
the origin of living things in general, and Chapter ii with 
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equal justice for the origin of mankind. Now, in Chapter 
i, Dr. Messenger sees “ spontaneous generation ” in verses 
11-12, 20-21, and 24-25, respectively. In 20-21 the 
wording of the Hebrew (since the verb introducing 
aquatic life is never transitive, and the birds are ascribed 
to no created source at all) would ruin this contention 
for the second of the three passages. 

But the Hebrew is not permitted to decide. Of Chapter 
i we are told that the Greek of the Septuagint (with 
the “ Old Latin,” which is merely the same version in 
another tongue!) presents the original text of the inspired 
record. Yet in Chapter ii the Hebrew suddenly comes 
into its own as the original text of Genesis, and the 
Greek is declared at fault in rendering yasar, in ii, 7, 
by the specific expression moulded. We fail to find 
objective justification of either of these two contrary 
preferences, and modern criticism would not support the 
first.. As a lesser instance of the same trait, Jotion’s 
acknowledged, authority in Hebrew syntax is rightly in- 
voked against Hetzenauer’s rendering of several verbs 
as pluperfect; and yet Jotton—even in agreement with 
almost all Hebraists—is not competent to decide that 
“dust from the soil” in ii, 7, is accusative of material, if 
Hummelauer and Dr. Messenger prefer to call it ap- 
positive. To erect and depose one’s authorities at pleasure 
is hardly a scholarly practice. 

But the great shortcoming of the whole treatise lies in 
something absurdly simple and obvious to attentive study, 
but very apt to escape the notice of a reader who “ cannot 
see the woods for the trees.” Three-hundred pages of 
close argumentation from highly technical evidence have 
been brought to bear on a theology which is not that of 
the present age and an Evolution which never was Evo- 
lution at all. The comparison is one sustained irrelevancy, 
and its net value lies precisely in the revelation that it 
could not have been anything else. 

What principle of Evolution has been brought to light ? 
The irreducible essence of all evolutionary doctrine is 
the origin of fertile species from living parents of a 
different type. Supposing Genesis really taught that 
plants and irrational animals were first produced by 
“ spontaneous generation” : how would this either de- 
termine the original number of species or affect their 
subsequent propagation? And who accepts spontaneous 
generation today, that it should be offered as a concession 
to evolutionary principle? Again, if St. Gregory of 
Nyssa really means that man “ derived” his animal qual- 
ities from the species already produced, he also under- 
stands the “derivation” to have occurred within three 
days’ time! Above all, what have St. Augustine’s ‘* sem- 
inal principles” of origin to do with Evolution, so long 
as he clearly holds that every being had from the first 
a “seminal principle” of its own? One might have 





hoped to hear no more of this subject in an utterly 
misleading connection; it has not the remotest inclination 
to a transmutation of species. 

As to the origin of the body of the first man (of 
whose soul there can be no question among Catholics), 
Dr. Messenger well observes that this body must first 
have been human in order to be apt for union with a 
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human soul. He would therefore require Divine inter- 
vention to elevate to human dignity, not a body now 
first composed, but an offspring of non-human parentage. 
The evolutionist, if willing to accept Divine intervention 
at all, would probably prefer the simpler interpretation 
of Genesis ii, 7, which is common to Catholic opinion. 

If modern Evolution is not even touched by Dr. Mes- 
senger’s concessions, modern theology fares little better. 
But for two or three scattered details, his exegesis of 
Genesis ignores every Catholic commentator of the past 
sixty years. The common verdict at present—that Gene- 
sis neither affirms nor excludes the evolution of non- 
human species—would at least have been more authentic 
than the confident claim that spontaneous generation is 
presented to our belief by the clear teaching of the 
Hexaemeron. Evolution would not recognize this teach- 
ing anyway, but neither would present Catholic exegesis, 
which will certainly not follow the lead of this opinion. 

That the body of the first man was formed from inor- 
ganic matter by the immediate operation of God has cer- 
tainly been common opinion in the Church from the 
Fathers to this day. Dr. Messenger is correct in point- 
ing out that this consensus does not bind our judgment 
with the supreme obligation of faith. He is not correct 
in attempting to deny its continuous existence and actual 
generality. Most striking is the present unanimity on 
this subject. With the advent of modern critical methods, 
the independent study of the Fathers has taken account 
of every modifying circumstance—authenticity and in- 
tegrity of text, historical occasion, philosophical back- 
ground—that might bear upon their correct interpretation. 
As a result, and precisely in appeal to the Fathers, the 
immediate Divine formation of the first human body is 
(if possible) more evidently the common opinion than 
ever. Of the five theologians whom Dr. Messenger 
quotes, the most liberal adjudges it “ temerarious” (that 
is, rash, morally as well as intellectually) to affirm the 
probability of that body’s evolution in the present lack 
of all solid evidence. This judgment rests on the acknowl- 
edgment of that very agreement, Patristic and Scholastic, 
which Dr. Messenger labors to discard. 

Not only is his theology in no sense representative, 
but portions of it are insecurely founded. We note in 
two places an unfortunate penchant for Dorlodot’s sophis- 
tical confusion of physical instrumentality with the nat- 
ural efficiency of a secondary cause. The two philosoph- 
ical concepts are kept distinct in sound theological reason- 
ing. Again, Dr. Messenger interprets a phrase of the 
Biblical Commission in a manner which can only court 
rejection. On the “ peculiar creation of man” (peculiaris 
creatio hominis) ascribed by the Commission to the his- 
torical affirmation of Genesis, he informs us that the word 
homo can be restricted to the soul alone. Since neither 
the wording nor the scope of the decree affords a shadow 
of reason why “man” should here mean less than it 
always means, the opinion must be frankly dismissed 
as arbitrary. Of course, canonical decrees have at times 
been interpreted with undue license, but the product is 
not dignified with the title of theology. 

Instead of effecting a meeting between normal Catholic 
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teaching and actual evolutionary theories, Dr. Messenger 
presents each of these parties with a likeness of the 
other that is too remote to be recognized. Such is the 
net result of the most thorough and conscientious exam- 
ination that has yet appeared in English. Evidently, then, 
the opposing issues at present own no common footing 
for the really critical points of debate. The matter re- 
mains where it was. 

Briefly, evolution of non-human organic species offers 
no point of opposition to Catholic belief, so long as 
a Supreme Intelligence is admitted as the first cause. 
Mankind forms an exception, as by every right of reason 
it should. No evolutionary process can account for a 
rational soul. Of the first human body such an origin 
is possible without prejudice to faith, but not to be held 
as positively probable until solid evidence is at hand. 
This is, in broad lines, the unchanged status of the ques- 
tion for Catholics. Were it otherwise, a volume of the 
present proportions and qualities could have told us some- 
thing more to the point than that Dr. Messenger’s per- 
sonal opinions in theology are more or less reconcilable 
with the evolutionary opinions of no man living or dead. 


Sociology 
Sons and Daughters of God 


Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


RATITUDE, as Dr. Johnson used to say, “is a 

fruit of great cultivation; you do not find it among 
gross people.” That is the reason, I think, why this 
rare virtue is found mostly among the poor, for usually 
the poor are not gross. 

When the Saviour walked on earth, He was not 
only the most beautiful of the sons of men, but the 
most courteous and kindly, the gentlest, and, as the truly 
gentle always are, the strongest. He did not consort 
much with the rich, but went about the country with a 
following of disciples, most of them drawn from the 
“lower classes.” He sat once at the banquet table of 
Simon (that to the end of time the sinful might hear 
of the broken alabaster box of ointment, and so take 
heart again) but oftener He ate in the fields, on the 
wayside, or at a well. The huts and the cottages of 
the common people, who heard Him gladly, knew Him 
better than the palaces of the rich. 

Sometimes I think that His dearest friends were sin- 
ners. He may have loved them most, because their need 
of Him was sorest. But next to them, surely, came 
little children and the poor. 

He often spoke of His love for them. Of the children 
he said that their Angels ever looked on the face of our 
Father in Heaven, as though to remind us that all to 
whom is entrusted the sacred work of caring for a child 
must imitate the Angels. To the repentant sinner, He 
promised a place in His Kingdom. Indeed, when the 
gates of the Kingdom were first flung wide, they opened 
to welcome a thief, whose crucified body still hung in 
the darkness on Calvary. To the poor, however, He did 
not give a promise of a throne in His Kingdom, but an 
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immediate patent of nobility. By the election of infinite 
wisdom, they are the favored children of the King. Here 
and now, “theirs is the Kingdom of God.” 

These obvious musings are merely by way of preface 
vo a story of one of the most touching instances of grati- 
tude I have ever been privileged to know. 

In a certain American city, there is a lady who for 
many years has worked for the poor and the outcast as 
a visitor for a civic organization. Like “ Tabitha, which 
by interpretation, is called Dorcas,’ of whom we read 
in Acts, she is “ full of good works and almsdeeds which 
she did.” Merited advancement is denied her, for bigotry, 
I am sorry to say, is rampant in that locality, and she 
retains her position only by sheer ability and force of 
character. Not long ago this Dorcas came upon a 
poor Negro woman who supported herself, a crippled 
child and, I think, the rest of the family, by hard work 
in a factory. The physicians had ordered a brace and 
orthopedic shoes for the little girl: they might as well 
have ordered a winter on the Riviera. 

By hook or by crook, how I do not know, for I have 
long since given up trying to follow the subtleties and 
wiles of those who work for the poor, Dorcas managed 
to procure the necessary gear. “I believe these were 
the first new shoes the child had ever had in her life,” 
she writes. “ Her joy was a treat to see; she hugged 
the shoes, and could hardly believe they were really all 
her own.” Now if there is anything more pathetic than 
a crippled child, bubbling over with joy at sight of a 
pair of orthopedic shoes, “really all her own,” I do 
not want to be led to it. At least, not until my eyes 
clear. 

So much for the charity ; now let us hear of the grati- 
tude. A few days later, the child’s mother wrote a 
letter, and for her that was a task of considerable diffi- 
culty. Here it is, with the necessary omission of names. 
Dear Miss... 

I feel so greatful to you for making a way that my child 
may be help in life. If it hadnt been that you had the love of 
God in your heart my child would have been crippled maybe 
all her life because I did not have the mean to get the shoes 
and the braces for her for its no one work at my house but 
me for the last nine mounth. I thank God that he made way 
for me so many people that no one is working in the family 
Miss . . . I shall never forget you I pray that God will bless 
you in health I pray that you may live long to do the works 
that the master have for you to do. I am a Christin and 
trying each day of my life to raise my baby the way that she 
should go when I ask for mean I really canot help myself. 
I feel like if I had ten thousand times I would thank God for 
you and Mrs. . . with all of them so I will close this by saying 
this leaves me with a prayer in my heart for you 

from 


Charming in its courtesy, and beautiful in its expression 
of gratitude flowing from a mother’s heart, this letter 
is also one of the best expositions of the motive which 
alone gives charity its supreme worth that I have yet 
read. For the very body and life of charity is “the love 
of God in your heart.” In seven words, this illiterate, 
but by no means uncultured, Negro woman has written 
a treatise which relegates to the trash heap the most 
ambitious tomes of secular sociologists. 
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In this age, infected by secularism, we need that treatise 
sadly. Drives and house-to-house campaigns must be 
organized, and collections of every sort must be taken 
up in this, the richest country in the world, if the starving 
are not to drop in our streets. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes, in his annual address at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
reminded his people that the purpose of the Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese is “ to promote the spiritual 
quality of service to the needy and suffering.” Charity 
is working for God’s children with “the love of God in 
your heart.” 

Nothing less than that motive will suffice. Without 
it, our most earnest efforts must fail. Researches, statis- 
tics by the ton, surveys, the most elaborate graphs, flash- 
ing into significance, or darkening counsel, at rhythmic 
levels, card indexes, case histories, with the rest of the 
scientifically devised paraphernalia, drop away into 
nothingness, unless you have “the love of God in your 
heart.” Used to make our charity more universal, these 
devices are praiseworthy. Used without charity, or 
deemed a satisfactory substitute for charity, they are but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, the deadening under- 
tone to a tale of fury, told by a madman. 

For philanthropy is not charity. It may even be the 
denial and negation of charity. Much that is organized 


as charity is the creation of a determined and a successful - 


plan to put God out of the minds of His children. It 
is the counterpart of that other creation of the same 
secularistic philosophy which by banishing God from the 
school has made harsh and arid wastes in the hearts of 
little children. I may be minded to give all that I have 
and am that the hungry may be fed. I may even offer 
my body to be burned, if the sacrifice will bring some 
little happiness into homes where the moaning of a sick 
child is heard, and the weeping of a mother in her help- 
lessness. But if I have not charity, writes the Apostle, 
whose great heart flamed with love of God and of all 
God’s children, it profiteth me nothing. 

Only when you come to them with “the love of God 
in your heart,” can you minister as is fitting to the 
princes of the Kingdom. Only a service that sees in 
the poor God’s own Son, is in keeping with their dignity. 
“‘ So one’s to treat these charity brats as if they were the 
sons of dukes?” asks Policarpo in Sierra’s “ The King- 
dom of God.” “ They are the sons of God,” answers 
old Sister Gracia, “ and that’s a higher title still.” Serving 
them, we serve Him who was poor and in labors from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, and win for ourselves a place in 
His Kingdom, with the sons and daughters of God. 


THE WEAVERS 


Christ and I are weaving, 
Making together a pattern of speech. 
I throw the shuttle—and tangle the thread, 
The purple and red. 
Straight as a dart 
He shoots across the weit of my heart; 
This silver-green, this golden strand, 
This rose and hyacinth are from His hand... . 
Shall I not keep silence? 
Let Him make arras for my soul. 
FLoreNce CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 
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Education 





College Debating: 
A Test and a Training 


Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


ROFESSOR DEWEY is credited with having re- 

marked that “ you can lead them to the university, 
but you can’t make them think.” Yet we all like to be- 
lieve that our efforts do partially succeed in arousing some 
cerebral activity in the students committed to our insti- 
tutions. One way to justify our assumption might be 
to point to the robust state of debating in many of our 
colleges and universities today. This sign of mental 
activity calls for comment. 

The reawakened vigor in the spirit of debating took 
root, it seems, in the soil of a new type of question. The 
present-day debating society favors a variety of con- 
temporary social, economic, and political questions, such 
as unemployment insurance, centralized control of indus- 
try, the power of the Supreme Court, and the revision 
of the Volstead Act. Even international problems such 
as the World Court, our Nicaraguan policy and dis- 
armament, claim the debater’s study. No one expects a 
budding speaker to untangle all the strands of these 
Gordian knots, of course, but the point which I should 
like to make is this: when a college man attacks any of 
these perplexing questions, and prepares himself for a 
platform tussle about them, he is undergoing highly valu- 
able intellectual experience. Debating, you may say, both 
tests and trains the minds of the participants. 

First let us see how these questions provide a testing- 
field for the intellectual powers of the student and his 
intellectual equipment at the present stage of develop- 
ment. In gathering materials he must be able to evaluate 
critically whatever he reads, to appraise the validity of 
the induction on which writers base their cases, to esti- 
mate the quality of their authority, to balance one set 
of facts against another in order to arrive at the truth 
which underlies the bales of propaganda. Then comes the 
trial of putting together the data which he has assembled. 
He must have learned how to sense the proportionate 
moment of arguments, and how to select the evidence 
which will bolster the precise points which call for 
proof. He must have trained himself to couch his 
thoughts in compact, lucid, telling English, since other- 
wise he will never in the wide world reduce a clumsy 
mass of facts to an effective, fifteen-minute expository 
address. Finally, in the public performance itself, he 
must apply his special knowledge of the technique of 
debate and exhibit a certain degree of perfection in 
platform speaking. Does not all this mean that the 
debater is called upon to weather a real intellectual test ? 

This sketch includes only those elements of mental 
ability which are called immediately into play. Debating 
asks more. It demands a solid foundation in many sub- 
jects of instruction, an intellectual groundwork which 
has been carefully laid out on every side. 

A preparation for philosophy is given. What a dis-~ 
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grace if a debater adduces an argument with an unethical 
substratum, or kicks over the traces of elementary logic 
because he is blind to the common fallacies of slip-shod 
thinking. The complexities of economic, sociological, 
and political questions will sound out his philosophical 
foundations and test his habits of clear, cautious think- 
ing. Acquaintance with history is likewise called forth: 
some knowledge of American history is indispensable in 
discussing the power of the Supreme Court, our foreign 
policy, or a Federal department of education. European 
history enters largely into any prolonged consideration of 
international relationships. Even purely domestic ques- 
tions of industrial reconstruction involve comparisons 
with European experience. Political science, a working 
knowledge of how our government, municipal, State, and 
Federal, is run, become standard equipment for today’s 
college debater. As for economics, it is plain that several 
of the topics I have mentioned are chapters in that study. 
For good measure we might add biology, as long as 
eugenics and hygiene figure so largely in social legisla- 
tion. 

The debater’s literary accomplishments are tested: a 
knowledge of Latin, and perhaps of Greek, is always 
of great assistance where the precise, orderly composi- 
tion of English plays a major role. Moreover, aside 
from mental discipline, these studies acquaint us with the 
life of Greece and Rome and afford a perspective in the 
handling of modern social complications. The question 
of whether or not a debater’s knowledge of good English 
is tested in his public appearances need hardly be asked. 

Already it appears that whether you consider the bur- 
rowing after truth, or the composition of evidence into 
compelling arguments, or the intellectual background 
against which he works, a college debater, in each debate, 
undergoes a strenuous examination of what he has so 
far achieved in the work of self-education. Even though 
complete preparation in all of these departments of study 
is not absolutely necessary, the fact. still stands that col- 
lege debating, in a way all its own, tells the tale of the 
student's intellectual fitness. 

If this is the test, what is the training that debating 
provides? By inquiring more particularly into those very 
processes of preparation and actual performance which 
we have already sketched in passing we shall recognize 
in debating a real internship for leaders in American life. 
Participation in present-day forensics enlarges the mental 
capacity of college men chiefly in two ways, by forcing 
them to exercise their powers on fresh, baffling problems, 
as I have noted, and by teaching them to search out 
reliable sources of information. A debater learns, when 
he is thrown upon his own resources, to use the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, the Catholic Periodical 
Index, to consult the Congressional Digest, the Congres- 
sional Record, the United States Daily, and, occasionally. 
the official texts of the decisions of courts. He will send 
tc Washington for copies of bills before Congress and 
for reports of Congressional committees. He is ready 
to request pamphlet publications of this or that bureau, 
to lay his hands on the authentic data, the official reports, 
in place of resting satisfied with the fragmentary, par- 
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tisan information gleaned from less reliable sources. 

Non-debaters often leave college without suspecting 
the accessibility of these quarries of exact information, 
and consequently (what is more to be deplored) without 
feeling the stimulus to become interested in and informed 
about social and political problems of major concern to 
their community. If our college graduates are to become 
public leaders, they must habituate themselves to this 
method of studying the problems which confront society. 
For this reason I have called debating an internship for 
leaders in American life. 

The inquiring debater gets a taste of a further and 
more human mode of personal development when he 
seeks the advice of experienced men of business in order 
to avail himself of their abundant, first-hand knowledge 
of affairs, and when he confers with representatives of 
social agencies such as the N.C.W.C., with university 
professors, with lawyers, and others who are possessed 
of specialized knowledge. Again, his public appearances 
bring him into touch with men of experience. Before 
groups such as community clubs, business organizations, 
fraternal societies, and parish audiences, the debater 
shows his wares, demonstrates what his education is doing 
in its attempt to produce intelligent, well-prepared laymen. 
Among the listeners will be some who may direct an 
ambitious youth to a field of work wherein his idealism 
and willingness to strive for the common good will be 
welcome and fruitful. This has actually happened, and 
it must, if the cream of our graduating classes is to be 
used to nourish our morally enfeebled political and social 
institutions. 

This is the way in which college debating trains for 
leadership by putting the minds of students to work on 
living problems, by teaching them to go for authentic 
information, and by bringing them into touch with com- 
petent workers in the social and political fields. 

The student of history, of science, of philosophy, of 
literature, of economics, of education, usually imbibes 
knowledge which others have distilled for him out of 
their face-to-face acquaintance with facts. There is room 
in our system of schooling for such work as the debater 
does when he marshals his intellectual forces, whatever he 
has learned of principles and facts, to grapple with the 
living enigmas of our tangled social relationships. Is not 
this really an apprenticeship in the concrete study of social 
problems and agencies? 

And the Catholic college and university? I believe 
that they have greater reason to avail themselves of the 
twofold scholastic advantage of debating than secular 
institutions. If it is true that the influence of Catholics 
upon American public life has been “ bewilderingly 
small,” as a recent writer claims, I do not hesitate to 
suggest a partial explanation: Catholic educators have 
not sufficiently succeeded in interesting their students in 
the social responsibilities which rest upon educated Cath- 
olic laymen, and have not been able to point out just 
how the graduate is to go about the task of discharging 
those obligations. It is here that the function of college 
debating, as we have sketched it, seems to answer the 
needs of the day. But this tree of knowledge does not 
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drop ripe fruit into the hands of the passer-by. I mean 
that college forensics must have the guidance of a member 
of the faculty who has vision, enthusiasm, energy, hope- 
fulness, a man who will make sure that the abundant 
dividends of this activity are presented convincingly to 
the students, and that worthy objectives are studiously, 
purposefully pursued by the participants. 

The-saving life blood of the Catholic idea must be 
pumped into every part of the socjal organism, politics 
included, if its health is to be restored. “‘ Catholic Action, 
indeed, was born for the purpose of giving to the State 
its most honest and able officials” (Pius XI to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Breslau, 1929). 


With Scrip and Staff 


A®* a postscript to last week’s observations on the 
Catholic press of South America, the Pilgrim notes 
the following letter to the President of the Span- 
ish Republic from Ricardo Cox-Méndes, a_ militant 
Catholic publicist, ex-deputy and ex-Minister of State 
in Chile. I had occasion to quote Mr. Cox-Méndes be- 
fore, in connection with his controversy with Dean Inge. 
His recent letter, quoted widely in the newspapers of 
Spain, should be proof that Catholic journalism has a 
voice in the Southern Continent: 

To His Excellency Sefior Don Niceto Alcala Zamora, Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic, Madrid. 

Under the triple title of alumnus of the great Jesuit college 
of Santiago (Chile), citizen of a civilized country and of a 
genuine republic, I protest energetically against the decree dis- 
solving the Jesuits and against its hypocritical pretext. 

I also express to Your Excellency my profound disdain for the 
men who compose the present regime in Spain, who up to this 
date have only set themselves forth before -present-day opinion 
as the foes of all freedom, tramplers upon all right, harassers 
of religion and of virtue, accomplices of plunderers and incendi- 
aries, and latterly robbers of sacred property belonging to other 
men. 

As for the President of the Spanish Republic, who being a 
Catholic has consented to affix his signature to the monstrous 
decree, he appears before the astounded eyes of the world as a 
contemptible instrument of other people’s hatred and as a traitor 
to religion. 

I believe I make no mistake when I assure Your Excellency 
that these words embody the judgment of all the Catholics of 


Chile. 
Ricarpo Cox-MENpDES 


Ex-Deputy and Ex-Minister. 

In Holland, more than 125 organizations have regis- 
tered a public protest against the Spanish Republic’s 
dissolution of the Jesuits. There have been numerous 
protests in European countries, and in various parts of 
South America. I have yet to learn of any protest from 
any Catholic organization in the United States. Might 
not the junta who are sacrificing the education of Spanish 
youth to the whims of Masonic ideology learn an added 
lesson if there were some indication to them of the 
“ judgment” of North American Catholics ? 





ARDINAL O’CONNELL’S genial observations on 
“too much talk ” cannot apply to over much protests 
from Catholics in the United States against the ills that 
afflict their fellow-Christians outside of this countrv. 
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There can be an excess of useless declamation; but are 
we not leaning pretty far the other way? Protests, 
like preachers, do not always rouse to contrition those 
to whom they are addressed; but protesting against evil, 
like the preaching of the good, is part of the Christian’s 
normal life. Like preaching, its effects are often most 
deeply felt when outwardly most scorned. Persecutors 
are notoriously sensitive to criticism, especially from 
countries on whose good will they depend for their 
existence. Bolshevist Russia, ever-suppliant suitor for 
American business caresses, may affect indifference to the 
mouthings of the bourgeoisie. But the Pope’s voice 
stirred that regime as has no utterance before or since. 
Yet American Catholics seem practically incapable of 
expressing any further comment on the continuance of 
the Bolshevist persecution. Mexico, where the Church 
is persecuted worse than ever, has long since given up 
expecting to hear further from us. The lone individual 
who tries to arouse any such expression of public senti- 
ment among the American Catholic body is iooked upon 
wearily as a crank. 





VEN if we insist on assuming, without foundation, 
that the persecuting element will be indifferent to 
the stigma we put upon them, at least we might remember 
the encouragement that such protests give to the per- 
secuted themselves. Thousands will be kept by learning 
of such utterances from despair and hence from apostasy. 
And we may even learn something from them for our- 
selves. For instance: 
The Catholic clergy and laity of Mexico carried out, 
from May to October of last year, one of the most re- 
markable pieces of mass instruction in Catholic doctrine 


in the history of the Church. Says their report: 

The plan, originally, was to explain to the largest possible 
number of persons the Divinity of Jesus Christ and the Divine 
origin of the Church, with the idea that if these sublime truths 
would succeed in restoring the image of Christ the Redeemer 
to the minds of the Faithful, the latter could then better take part in 
the Fourth Centenary of the Shrine of Guadalupe [in December, 
1931]. 

This plan was realized. In every part of the Mexican Repub- 
lic lectures, instructions, and catechism classes were held in ac- 
cordance with a synoptic plan of development. But more than 
that took place. In a few words: 

The number of catechism classes already established was not 
only doubled, but in many places increased many times over. 

The attendance at all the classes was notably increased. 

Catechism classes were established in rural parishes, on the 
ranches, in various small places which were heretofore without 
means of religious instruction. 

A large number of classes for adults were organized and were 
splendidly attended, especially by the men. Young men of six- 
teen years and older came to them by the hundreds. 

Besides this there was a remarkable distribution of 
literature ; particularly remarkable for a country in Mex- 
ico’s present condition. There were distributed: 

5,000 copies of the general plan of campaign. 

18,000 copies of the statistical questionnaire. 

82,000 copies of the Bulletin. 

88,000 posters (which were sent to 1,912 churches, as well as 
to all the organizations. These showed in graphic form the 
need of religious instruction: of “learning about Jesus Christ” ). 

380,000 leaflets. In all: 
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573,000 pieces of propaganda printed and distributed by the 
Central Commission during the “Campaign of Instruction for 
Jesus Christ and His Church.” 

Besides these, 50,000 copies of the Gospels, in Spanish, 
were sold in the course of four months. These were so 
successful that 20,000 more were printed, and are now 
on sale. The total cost of the campaign was $12,176.22. 

101 parishes reported an attendance at catechism classes 
of 97,429 persons (of whom 11,143 were men of sixteen 
years and over). 

65 parishes reported at religion classes: 11,820 persons 
(2,332 men, ditto). 

34 parishes reported at religious study clubs 1,476 
persons (518 men, ditto). 

57 parishes reported at lectures on religion: 136,276 
persons (33,467 men, ditto). 





HE secret of the success? One which we are prone 

to overlook. Perhaps it is the secret of our neglect 
of protest against evil. Prayers and masses were part 
of the campaign. Like the British Catholic Evidence 
Guild, the campaigners would not campaign without super- 
natural weapons to assist them. The following good 
works were offered up for the success of the crusade. 


i ee 20,080 
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AN ca inaeneends ence yaw khe 111,004 
a ge act obi wre ark nian hig ead eR 26,507 
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Cy NE ee tus dowecewaeee 5,614 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament .............. 20,407 
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Other Acts of Virtue 
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This is the story of only what was done in one diocese. 





N view of our problems of organization in the United 
States, a note on the organization of the campaign is 
of interest. Mexico enjoys an official Catholic Action 
organization, formed strictly according to the norms laid 
down by the Holy See. This is known as the A.C.M., 
Accién Catélica Mexicana. A Central Commission for 
Religious Instruction was formed by the Central Council 
of the A.C.M., the members of which Commission, clergy 
and laymen, were appointed by the Archbishop of Mexico, 
who is Pontifical Director of Mexican Catholic Action. 
The Central Commission for Religious Instruction then 
formed in each diocese a diocesan commission for re- 
ligious instruction, which again functioned in conjunction 
with the diocesan central council for Catholic Action. 
The members of this diocesan commission were appointed 
by the respective Bishops. In each parish, in turn, parish 
commissions were formed by the various pastors cor- 
responding to the parish councils for Catholic Action. 
Thus the practical character of our Holy Father’s plan 
was exemplified. THE PILGRIM. 
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Back of Business 


I* his Jefferson Day address, Alfred E. Smith pro- 
posed to forget all about the War debts for twenty 
years and meanwhile apply twenty-five per cent of the 
gross value of all foreign purchases of American goods 
to their indebtedness to this country. It is a splendid 
proposal, though one must remember that, in effect, it 
has two sides, just as any other suggestion or issue. Let 
us first look at the weakness of the former Governor's 
proposal : 

The nations of Europe would buy more from the 
United States, not because they want to reduce their debts 
but because they might be financially able to do so; that 
means further loans and credits from the United States. 
Moreover, they would increase their purchases only if 
given an opportunity to sell their own products; this 
means lower tariffs (and Mr. Smith, in fact, said so). 
But there is no evidence of a link between debt reduction 
and purchasing motives. The debts do not worry Europe, 
as any student of European affairs knows, because they 
are not considered individual national obligations by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and other nations; they are 
dependent upon German reparations on one side and 
American insistence or generosity on the other side. 

Germany has made it clear she cannot pay reparations. 
Fine! So the debtor nations turned around and said to 
Washington: we will not pay the debts. And, aside from 
the one-year Hoover moratorium, the official United 
States attitude has been as of yore: that those obligations 
were duly signed, sealed, and delivered; that Washington 
must insist that reparations are an entirely different mat- 
ter, and so on. Do they not see in Washington what Mr. 
Smith sees? 

Of course, they see what he sees. Besides, they 
know that reparations are responsible for the exodus of 
American capital; that this, in turn, led to German infla- 
tion and later to the collapse of Central-European stabili- 
ty. They know that, in a larger sense, tariffs and sus- 
pended or abandoned gold standards all around are in- 
volved in this reparations and War-debts mix-up, until 
we now stand before the reality of beginning inflation in 
the United States, and before the possibility of going off 
the gold standard. 

Where the Government has failed to take adequate 
steps in this emergency, Al Smith has stepped out. He 
had the courage to face the indignant American taxpayer, 
upon whose shoulders would fall the burden of unful- 
filled debts. He had the honesty and foresight to single 
out the primary issue, releasing the international forces 
of supply and demand. It is not the twenty years he 
proposes, or the twenty-five per cent debt reduction. 
Those things just stand for the principle involved. It is 
the approach which counts: the courage to face the facts, 
the determination to straighten out the matter. With 
this, ways and means will and can be found for a settle- 
ment of reparations and War debts. If these principles 
would be written into the Democratic platform, better 
times may really wait around the corner. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Dramatics 


Mr. Shaw’s Acrobatics and Other Plays 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 





HERE is something highly intriguing about George 

Bernard Shaw, even when he turns a play into a 
lecture, an increasing habit of his. There is something 
much more intriguing about Miss Beatrice Lillie, and 
Miss Hope Williams has great charm. The three of 
them succeed in putting over Mr. Shaw’s latest dramatic 
venture, “ Too True to Be Good,” which is the final 
production of the Theater Guild at the Guild Theater 
this season. While one shudders over the reflection of 
what this play would have been without Miss Lillie and 
Miss Williams one admits that with them it is excellent 
entertainment, even though Mr. Shaw himself pronounces 
it on the program, “a collection of stage sermons.” 

The plot, like most of Mr. Shaw’s recent plots, is neg- 
ligible and incredible. A spoiled rich girl (Hope Williams ) 
is shown in bed, recovering from the measles. She is in 
charge of a supposed trained nurse (Beatrice Lillie) who 
is in reality a woman crook impersonating a nurse that 
she may admit her lover, a burglar, into the house to 
steal the patient’s pearl necklace. He enters, in the 
person of Hugh Sinclair; and at this point Mr. Shaw 
tosses us one of those lively floor tussles between ladies 
which has recently become such a popular feature of 
our refined society plays. He had a tussle between Tom 
Powers and Violet Kemble Cooper, in a previous play, 
and the picture of their locked figures rolling on the floor 
will long be a happy memory to those who saw them. 
Impressed by the success of this bit of art, Mr. Shaw 
gives us in the new play a bigger and a better fight. 
The patient, seeing the burglar at the safe in her room, 
leaps from her bed upon him and knocks him out, after 
the liveliest physical encounter on the stage this season. 
The nurse goes to her lover’s rescue and the patient, now 
fully in the spirit of the thing, takes her on. For two 
or three minutes the audience is enchanted to see Miss 
Beatrice Lillie and Miss Hope Williams rolling on the 
floor, scratching, clawing, and wrestling. Then the nurse 
is flattened out and the triumphant patient returns to 
her bed, in considerable need of the repose it offers her. 

The burglar revives first and begins to talk. He has 
been struck, as well he might be, by the prowess of the 
rich society girl. He offers her a partnership with him- 
self and the pseudo-nurse. He will sell her necklace for 
her instead of stealing it, will accept a large commission, 
and the three of them will seek some enchanted isle and 
Learn to Live. The patient is delighted with the prospect 
of the adventure and accepts the proposition. 

A minor character now announces that the play is 
over. It is. He adds that the characters will talk the 
rest of the time. They do. But the setting of their isle 
is beautiful, most of the talk is amusing, and Miss 
Beatrice Lillie can be funnier sitting still and doing 
nothing than most comediennes can be in their most vivid 
moments. Without her the play—but that reflection is 
too sad to dwell on. 
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It is quite possible that ‘ Bloodstream,” a play written 
by Frederick Schlick and produced at the Times Square 
Theater by Sidney Harman, will not be on the boards 
when these lines appear in print. That will be rather 
a pity, for there is in this play some of the finest acting 
seen on our stage this season, and the play itself has 
some big moments. It also has small moments: but I 
found myself thinking of it at intervals for a day or 
two after I had seen it; and that, to my mind, establishes 
it as a play with unusual qualities. It is amazing how 
many plays one can see, more or less enjoy, and drop 
from one’s mind as definitely and as quickly as the curtain 
drops at the finish. One cannot get away from “ Blood- 
stream” so easily. It followed me out among the electric 
lights, and into those dark hours when I am supposed 
to be sleeping but am really doing my best thinking. 
(Yes, Gentle Reader, it would indeed be fine if I could 
write these comments during those hours!) And even 
as I review “ Bloodstream,” several days after seeing it, 
I don’t have to concentrate on the program to remember 
what it was all about. 

It was all about men, and there were only men in the 
cast. But that, I irisist, was not the reason I remember 
it. The men were prisoners, workers in a prison mine. 
Four of them were Negroes. One of them was a mur- 
derer, another was insane. That doesn’t sound cheerful. 
They were subjected to the tyranny of a fiend of a 
warden and his equally fiendish henchman, a “ Trusty ” 
who licked the warden’s boots and devised new tortures 
for the prisoners. They revolted, and in the end de- 
stroyed their persecutors and were themselves destroyed. 
Not cheerful, any of it. Not even dramatic all the time, 
though it had its thrills. But interesting every moment 
and sometimes inspiring. For to me the biggest thing in the 
play was an element on which I have seen no other com- 
ment—the loyalty of those prisoners to one another, the 
solidarity with which they stood together, the friendship 
which made it possible for one of them to give himself 
up in an effort to save the others, and for the others 
to die with him without complaint. No heroics in all 
this. No grand-stand play or acting to the gallery. Just 
a group of quiet and very effective players doing the 
best work of their lives in a play which may be taken 
off in a week or two. That is theatrical ‘life, and our 
players accept it with a cheerful philosophy that is a 
bracing thing to see in these sad times. 

Mr. William A. Brady, Jr., assisted by his friend Leslie 
Howard, has put on a new comedy which is going to be 
a grievous disappointment to them both, as weil as to 
the theater-going public. It is an adaptation from the 
French, offered us under the title “ We Are No Longer 
Children ” and presented at the Booth Theater. It has 
to do with the experience of a couple that loved and 
parted in their youth, married and went their separate 
ways, came together again in middle-age with a very 
brief flare-up of their former emotions, ran away from 
their lawful partners, and discovered their mistake in the 
record-breaking time of twenty-four hours. Fortunately, 
both had brought with them the latchkeys of their former 
homes, and neither had delivered to the forsaken partners 
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the letters of farewell that had been written. So they 
returned to their homes comfortably and, from the view- 
point of the drama, none the worse for their experience ; 
and that was that. The play is a trivial, inconsequential 
piece of work, to say nothing of its airy disregard of 
morals; and it brings its own swift retribution. The 
public doesn’t want it at any price—not even at the 
new two-dollar rate for matinee seats. 

Mr. Robert Newinan, producer of the new melodrama 
“Trick for Trick,” gave a matinee the other day for 
the very young, so I grabbed my doll and went. The 
afternoon was delightful. The melodrama, which offers 
James Rennie as star, has to do with the rivalry of 
two “ magicians’ and trance mediums, and in its course 
one of them is murdered. But that did not depress us 
tots. We were enchanted when the murdered man’s 
body swept through the air wrapped in a white sheet, 
and we chortled with glee over all the other trick mani- 
festations which so badly frightened the big detective 
who was trying to discover the murderer. We were 
not especially impressed when the hero’s dead mother 
sent him from the next world the message that cleared 
him from the suspicion of being the murderer; but we 
crowed with delight when Henry O’Neill caused a rain 
of coins to pour from the clothing and ears and nose 
of the detective, and when the trickster put a lighted 
cigarette into his pocket and drew it out a little later, 
still lighted, to resume his smoke. The French author 
who thinks “We Are No Longer Children” should 
have seen us that day! But I must not let myself be 
carried away by the tricks alone. “Trick for Trick”’ 
is a good melodrama, well-played and well worth seeing. 

At last I have seen the Kaufman-Gershwin musical 
comedy, “ Of Thee I Sing.” I got there by the simple 
process of paying for the seats, a device which did 
not occur to me for several weeks after the play opened. 
Unembittered by the experience, I am glad to testify that 
the show was worth the money. It is always witty, 
usually clean, especially in the first half, occasionally 
wise, and Gershwin’s music is fascinating. The pro- 
duction (put on at the Music Box by Henry B. Harris), 
is still the big theatrical attraction of the season, but 
seats are no longer selling (at the brokers’) for twenty- 
five dollars the pair. The general theater-goer can now 
get good seats at three dollars each, if he is far-sighted 
enough to buy them a week or two in advance, as I 
did; and he will have a gorgeous evening when the 
date on his tickets arrives. 

Mr. Harris’s second successful offering, Irving Ber- 
lin’s “ Face the Music,” is almost equally popular but, 
in my opinion, not so inspired. Nor is it antiseptic. 
However, it has all the essentials of the musical comedy 
hit, good popular music, beautiful settings and costumes 
(when costumes are worn), Albertina Rasch girls, and 
a song that is now heard on every radio every other 
minute or so, “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee.” 
It “guys” the city administration as energetically if 
not as brilliantly as “Of Thee I Sing” “guys” the 
administration at Washington. But it also has Miss 


Mary Boland as leading comedienne ; and there are times 
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when Miss Boland’s comedy, and the lines, songs and 
actions of other members of the cast, make one feel 
very uncomfortable. 

Which puts me in good form to write about “ The 
Warrior’s Husband,” written by Julian Thompson and 
presented by Henry Moses at the Morosco Theater. 
Here again is a strange mingling of clever lines and 
dirty ones, of an idea that is reasonably fresh and 
intriguing and a treatment that is often altogether ob- 
jectionable. We have for example a Greek army de- 
scending on Pontus, capital of the Amazons, in a little 
war whose object is the capture of the girdle of the 
Amazon Queen. Both Hercules and Homer are with 
the Greek army and both are debunked. Hercules is 
a huge and unwieldy coward and Homer is a press 
representative who sings the prowess of Hercules be- 
cause he began doing so before he realized what Hercules 
really was, and because Hercules, plus Homer’s imagina- 
tion, makes “good stuff’ for the Greek newspapers. 
We have Achilles, too, with his vulnerable heel, and 
Ajax, and Homer’s “ runners,” and some amusing com- 
edy and some highly objectionable scenes and situations. 
Also we have an Amazon army that would crumble 
up before the onslaught of half a dozen Broadway 
chorus girls, and an Amazon captain whose combat with 
a Greek soldier was (unintentionally) the funniest bit 
in the production. All in all “ The Warrior’s Husband ” 
can not be recommended for the White List. 


REVIEWS 


Shining In Darkness. By Francis X. Tarsor, S.J. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company. $2.00. 

To touch the illumined raiment of Christ’s Divinity is the theo- 
logian’s vocation; to fit Him into the record of human events is 
the historian’s duty; to blend the Divine with the human, to give 
lining of miracle to His life story, is the delicate task of the 
poet. A combination of gifts meets in Father Talbot, poet and 
poet anthologist, the theologian’s insight, the historian’s accuracy, 
the poet’s fertile imagination, sustaining the labor of producing a 
convincing work that is a radical departure from the usual pale- 
flowered religious drama. The thirteen scenes are not mere pious 
doses of a parenthetic life of Christ done in a narcotic style that 
dulls realism; they are clean cuttings into that Life with a sharp- 
tooled style at once graphic, terse, and direct, that reproduces 
settings and characters of the day realistically, undisguisedly, 
without forfeiting contact with the spiritual. In these linked 
dramas of the Nativity and Resurrection that break into scenes of 
heavenly visitation, as Gabriel’s “shapeless brilliance” before 
Mary, and episodes of human tenderness ,as the Gardener-Christ’s 
gentle salutation to Magdalen, the author establishes Christ's 
Divinity by introducing it in sharp conflict with human weakness. 
Characters are shown in raw development of conversion when 
doubt, pessimism, curiosity, and blank wonder were their chief 
characteristics. The reader bewails the stupidity of the disciples 
traveling to Emmaus in not recognizing the Stranger; the stub- 
born skepticism of Thomas before faith dews his lips with “ My 
Lord, and my God!”; and other incidents personifying the dark- 
ness of human ways contrasted to the shining scheme of the Divine. 
Every few pages he is stirred to cry out, “ Do you not know Who 
this is?” so forcefully does the author, by profiling subordinate 
characters in all their weaknesses, bring him to recognize Christ 
Divine. Father Talbot’s Christ, although Divine, is still the 
humanly consoling, peace-robed Christ; his Peter a lovable 
portrait; his Mary a Mother of meekness and hidden sorrow; his 
Magdalen a gay penitent. Keeping close to the probabilities of 
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what might have been said, dialogue is brisk, progressive. John, 
penning his Gospel seventy years after the Resurrection, opens a 
Prologue oddly detachable from the leash of story. A supreme 
moment of drama is Magdalen’s ecstasy and release of “golden 
laughter.” For those who still read literature this volume, in 
crow-black jacket, is choice, for herein Father Talbot offers a 
fresh treatment of the religious classic, the message of religion 
through rich realism. E. H. B. 





The Germans. By Georce N. Snuster. New York: Dial Press. 
$3.00. 

The problem of understanding our European brethren is per- 
haps the most difficult task America has to face. Committed on 
the whole to an isolationist proposition, this nation has been forced 
by economic exigencies and by the political necessity of peace into 
intimate relations with the world in general and with the con- 
tinent of Europe in particular. The vast sums of American money 
invested in Europe have compelled our bankers and statesmen to 
familiarize themselves with international finance. And, as the 
riddles and tangles of world affairs become more intricate, sincere 
investigators have concluded that, in addition to examining a na- 
tion’s bank account, we must as far as possible be acquainted with 
those spiritual qualities from which aspirations and antagonisms 
derive their power. This is indeed a task, far beyond the capa- 
bilities of the penny-counting materialist or the deterministic 
philosopher. Requiring as it does impartiality and sympathy, it 
demands a mind which will not collide against masses of informa- 
tion or become atrophied with traditional theory. Hence we are 
fortunate indeed in having “ The Germans,” by George N. Shuster. 
Mr. Shuster’s book is by no means an exhaustive summary ; 
neither is it a sketch. It is really a diagnosis of the social and 
political ills of the German peoples. Like the expert physician, 
Mr. Shuster wastes little time on minutiae; he presses the sore 
spots with an experienced finger: the complex and hence potential- 
ly dangerous regional cultures, political disunity, and an over- 
emphatic industrialism, the Dawes plan, and the disease of infla- 
tion which had been contracted from America. But the physical 
diagnosis is not all. Mr. Shuster has been able to ascertain the 
spiritual temper of the Germans, and this achievement distin- 
guishes the book from the serviceable but second-rate manuals of 
the day. There is a splendid chapter on “ The Frontier” which 
serves to clarify American opinion, now sadly out of joint. Mr. 
Shuster has given us a rather vigorous outline of the German 
point of view with reference to the injustice of the Polish cor- 
ridor, a point on which many of us need a great deal of instruc- 
tion. There is another essay on “ The German Social Experi- 
ment,” which is a masterly criticism of the sociological aims of 
the political parties and the Churches. One must, however, re- 
gretfully mention that the final estimate of German contemporary 
culture is only a promise of what Mr. Shuster could do had he 
the time and space. Perhaps in another volume he can complete 
his inquiry into modern Germany with a critique equally brilliant 
and intellectually as stimulating as “The Germans.” F. X. C. 





The Scientific Basis of Social Work. By Maurice J. Karpe. 

New York: Columbia University Press. $3.75. 

Doctor Karpf is Director of the Training School for Jewish 
Social Work. In this book he confines himself to family case- 
work almost exclusively. He proposes and endeavors to answer 
four questions: What knowledge do social workers need? What 
knowledge do they use? What knowledge do they receive? How 
may social work acquire a scientific basis? By “ scientific basis” 
he understands a body of knowledge that should stand in the same 
relation to social work as does biology to medicine, or mathematics 
to engineering. Broadly speaking, the special preparation of the 
worker consists in a knowledge of social backgrounds, in the pos- 
session of a sound and wholesome philosophy of life, in a knowl- 
edge of norms to guide his interference, in a knowledge of human 
nature, in accuracy of thought and expression. This summary is 
quite acceptable; but while watching the author labor doggedly 
and, at times, dexterously through a labyrinth of his own crea- 
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tion, we are confirmed in the conviction that much of our “ scien- 
tific” sociology is born of a love of darkness more or less de- 
liberate. There may be some advantage in turning out the light 
and groping about in the shadows. There may be a thrill in hunt- 
ing for what was never lost. This accounts for the author’s 
grateful acknowledgement to certain writers on pedagogy and 
psychology. Nineteen tables, based on a minute study of case- 
workers’ reports and explained at considerable length by the 
author, form the most valuable part of the book. They would 
be just as valuable without the preface, introduction, and theoretical 
chapters, which the author urges us to read. R. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Poetry.—The poems in the first part of “The Flowering 
Stone” (Viking. $1.75), by George Dillon, are vague and 
shadowy. The author seems to be dealing with symbols that 
are even more elusive than his leading ideas. In this part Mr. 
Dillon almost lined up with the anti-intellectuals; he is searching 
for beauty that is never captured and that seems to be incapable 
of capture by his poetic imagination. The notes of fruitlessness 
and a resignation to the meaninglessness of life at times seem 
predominant. Still, “ What Artifice,” “ Autumn Movement” and 
“Elegy” show Mr. Dillon in a better light. And one is posi- 
tively dazzled with the last part of this book of poems entitled 
“ Address to the Doomed,” a sonnet sequence. It is like reading 
a new poet; one who is not at all uncertain; one who has 
mastered his art and has something definitely poetic to say. 
This last section is such an advance on Mr. Dillon’s former 
work that great things are to be expected of him in his forth- 
coming books of poetry. 

A long career of literary activity is summed up in “The 
Collected Poems of Richard Burton” (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00). 
The collection represents what the author himself deemed worthy 
of preservation from the seven volumes of lyrics published from 
1895 to 1930; the poems of each volume are grouped together 
to aid the reader in tracing the development of the poet’s soul. 
There is genuine art in the handling of the verse forms and a 
pleasing sense of completeness that comes from the touch of a 
master; many a line will linger in the memory because of its 
satisfying union of precious thought with rhythmic expression. 
Nature and man are viewed from many angles and under a great 
variety of circumstances, and behind it all there is usually felt 
the great mystery that awaits the revelation to be had only after 
death. Suffering and sorrow loom large, as they must in life, 
but the poet finds gladness at the heart of it all and sings an 
invitation to joyous and hopeful endurance. 





Adventure.—Commander Frank Worsley has given us a book 
“ Endurance—An Epic of Polar Adventure” (Cape and Smith. 
$3.00) which is everything its stirring title suggests. In a day 
when highly financed polar expeditions have become almost a 
fad, it is a relief to read a story of true heroism and incredible 
hardships told by the man who accompanied brave Sir Ernest 
Shackleton to the Antarctic and was with this truly great ex- 
plorer at the time of his tragic death. Well written, the interest 
never flags, and sallies of wit under most trying ordeals increase 
one’s respect for the author’s courage. 

The American Southwest has of late years awakened consid- 
erable interest on the part of our American writers, and, it 
might be added, their efforts have borne great fruit. Agnes C. 
Laut has added a very delightful contribution in “ Pilgrims of 
the Santa Fe” (Stokes. $3.50), and has amply proved that our 
country is not so entirely devoid of the romantic as many might 
be led to believe. The book was not intended to be a history in 
the strict sense of the word, at least we hope not; for there are 
several historical inaccuracies in its pages. It is rather a book 
which will make charming reading and be highly instructive as 
well. One can hardly agree with the author in the interpretation 
she gives to the two words Santa Fe, nor can one exactly see just 
how the Mormons fit into the southwestern picture which she 
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draws. But aside from this, the story of the Santa Fe Trail is 
highly interesting. The book is splendidly illustrated and the 
choice of the illustrations is very felicitous. 





Boyology.— “ Twenty One” (Long and Smith. $1.50), by 
Erdman Harris, is a boy-problem book and contains ten chapters, 
each of which attempts to answer one question that the boy 
attaining his majority will be anxious to have answered. While 
many of Mr. Harris’ answers contain excellent advice, some 
practices—birth control, for example, and a modern philosophy 
of life. as popular as it is false—seem to have the author's 
approval. These make this book an unsuitable one to put into 
the hands of any boy, standing at the threshold of manhood. 

“ Lives in the Making” (Appleton. $3.00), by Henry Neumann, 
is another, more exhaustive, boy-problem book. Again excellent 
advice on character building in the light of modern psychology is 
scattered throughout Doctor Neumann’s pages. But the author, 
who is also Leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 
expresses ideas on religious training for the young that stand 
in need of revision upward before they could meet approval. 





Varia.—So much formal and meticulous scientific care is now 
supposed to be necessary in the bringing up of the modern 
infant that it is a wonder, judging by current standards, how 
even a small proportion of previous and less-enlightened genera- 
tions survived. Myrtle Meyer Eldred, mother of three, in 
“Your Baby and Mine” (Watt. $1.25), tells other, and less 
fortunate, sisters how her experience may help them to succeed 
in the serious vocation of rearing children. Practical and helpful 
advice, offered with sympathetic feeling, in a plain and con- 
servative manner, shows the inquiring mother a multitude of 
essential facts and intimate details for the physical and mental 
development of her child. 





Books Received —/ his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 
ABANDONED Traits. Nell Shipman. $2.00. 
AWAKENING Japan. Erwin Baelz. $5.00. 
Cakes To Kitt. Henry Charlton Beck. $2.00. Dutton. 
Can Man Be Crvitizep? Harry Elmer Barnes. $2.50. Brentano's. 
CHAMPION oF THE CHURCH, A. Rev. William Reany. $1.50. Bensziger. 
City Wise. Micheline Keating. $2.00. Long and Smith. 
Cottece SHakesPeare. William John Tucker. $3.00. Crowell. 
CONTEMPORARY Drama. Evropean Prays II. Selected by F. Bradlee Watson 
and Benfield Pressey. $1.25. Scribner's. ee : 
ConvictInG THE InNoceNT. Edwin M. Borchard. $3.75. Yale University 
Press. 


Dial. 
V tking. 


Corpse in THE Wax Works, Tue. John Dickson Carr. $2.00. Harper. 

CostuME OF THE THeaTRE, THE. Theodore Komisarjevsky. $5.00. Holt. 

DAMNING TrIFLES. Maurice C. Johnson. $4.00. Knopf. é 

Down YonperR WITH JuoGe Priest anp Irvin S. Cops. Irvin S. Cobb. 
$2.00. Long and Smith. : 

FaitH anp YoutH. Burton Confrey. $2.00. Bensiger. 

Foot-Loosk 1v THE West. Charles J. Finger. $2.50. Morrow. 

Irattan Rerormers, 1534-1564, Tue. Frederic C. Church. $5.00. 


Columbia University Press. 


Jason Lee, Propuer or tHe New Orecon. Cornelius J. Brosnan. $3.00. 
Macmillan. 

ESUITS AND Epucation, Tue. Rev. William McGucken, S.J. $4.00. Bruce. 

oun Catvin: A Stupy 1x Frencn Humanism. Quirinus Breen. $3.00. 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co. 5 
Jupatsm 1n THE Greek Pertop. G. H. Box. $1.50. Oxford University 


veSs. 


Lire of Menpet, Pronerr 1n Herepity. Hugo Iitis. $5.00. Norton. 
Lire or Satnt Joun Evupes, A. Henri Joly. $2.15. Bencziger. 

Lirt Your Hann Sxywarps. Ethel King. Banner Press. ; 
Livinc wits Gop 1x My Heart. Adolph Noser, S.V.D. 10c. Mission 


Press. 
Men Pass. Marcelle Capy. $2.50. Liveright. 
MINISTER’s Son, Madison Stahr. $1.50. Revell. 
Mysteries Or THE Rosary, Tue. John Gilland Brunini. 
Otv Peorte, THe. J. D. Beresford. $2.50. Dutton. 


$1.00. Macmillan. 


Parts Love. Nina ileox Putnam. $2.00. Long and Smith. 

Pity or Gov. Beulah Marie Dix. $2.50. Viking. 

PLANNING AND PLANTING THE Home Garven. Pauline Murray. $3.50 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 

Prerace To CurisTiAN Fatrn 1n a New Ace, A. Rufus M. Jones, $2.00. 


Macmillan. 
PsycHotocicat Racketeers. Dorothy Hazeltine Yates. $2.00. Badger. 
Recovery: THe Seconp Errort. Sir Arthur Salter. $3.00. Century. 
Rurat Communtty Tyres. E. T. Hiller, Faye E. Corner and Wendell 

L. East. $1.00. University of Illinois. ; 

Seta Eastman. David I. Bushnell, Jr., Smithsonian Institution. 
Spatn Procresses. Eric Viele Greenfield. $2.00. Radger. 

Sun Yat-Sen Versus Communism. Maurice William. $5.00 Williams 
and Wilkins. aie : 
TurovucnH tHe East to Rome. Rev. G. J. MacGillivray. $2.15. Bensiger. 
To-Day’s Boy anv To-Day’s Prosiems. erold O'Neil. $2.50. Sears. 
Universe Unrotpinc, Tue. Robert H. Baker. $1.00. Williams and 


Wilkins. 
PrincipLes anD Practice. $3.00. Century. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Youncest or THe Famity, Tue. Jeseph Garland, M.D. $2.00. Harvard 


University Press. 
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The White Arrow. Stormbury. Kamongo. The Double 
Solution. 
In “The White Arrow” (Lippincott. $2.00) by Anthony 


Wynne, we meet again the character Dr. Hailey who offers a solu- 
tion to the murder of Rollo Bowmark, the “ wizard of finance,” 
when Colonel Wickham of Scotland Yard fails. Rollo Bowmark, 
wealthy financier, realizes that since he is the heir to a title he 
should live up to the high ideals set by his ancestors, the Beau- 
marchais, in whose crest is a white arrow. This sudden change 
is not welcomed by his business partners, and is also met with 
disapproval by his daughter and her fiancé. When Bowmark’s 
head is found a mile and a half away from the country home of 
his partner, everyone is suspected. Dr. Hailey’s amazing insight 
into the motives for Bowmark’s sudden change of character, his 
subtle analysis of the other characters, his cleverness in drawing 
together the links in the chain of evidence, and his final solution 
of the murder of Rollo Bowmark and his partner, make the book 
interesting and intriguing. Although the story is full of im- 
probable situations and complications, it is well written and the 
final solution comes as a surprise to the reader. 

There is no special hero or heroine in “ Stormbury” (Mac- 
millan. $2.00) by Eden Phillpotts, a homely tale of rural life in 
England. A number of characters appear, all different, and all 
so well sketched that the reader gets to know them as well as ‘if 
he lived among them in Devon. The most interesting is the village 
Doctor, Johnsey, a little chap physically, but blessed with amaz- 
ing energy and enthusiasm for his fellows. There is Willie Yaw, 
an ancient spinster, in spite of her name. Though not possessing 
a medical degree, she has an uncanny skill in decocting herbs, 
which prove to have much efficacy but she acts in such an un- 
obtrusive way in ministering to others that never a clash occurs 
between herself and Doctor Johnsey. On the contrary, they work 
so well together that between them is solved the difficult problem 
of arranging a marriage of a somewhat stupid farmer with his 
mother’s capable maid of aH work, during the mother’s absence on 
a belated honeymoon. The style is somewhat interesting, but the 
story takes some time to get going. 

Had Homer W. Smith but finished his tale of “ Kamongo” 
(Viking Press. $2.00) in just half the number of pages actually 
written, he would have been able to offer to the public quite a 
creditable work. Unfortunately after that first half of the book, 
he fell from error into uncertainty; from uncertainty into guess- 
work; and from guesswork back into error. Of the two characters 
in the book: Joel, the Naturalist, and the Anglican Padre, the 
latter is consigned to the place of pupil, while the former assumes 
the role of instructor; quite a reversal when the topic is man’s 
destiny. What the author didn’t understand about man’s evolu- 
tion and destiny he took for granted, for he needs must complete 
his tale somehow. And when he did end his story of Joel and the 
Padre, Joel chucked to himself, and so did this reviewer, though 
the chuckles came from different sources. The book from a 
literary standpoint is excellent; Mr. Smith’s style and choice of 
words are enviable; but from any other standpoint, of sound 
thought and reasoning, for instance, the book fails miserably to 
be impressive. 

A detective story with the usual “new and thrilling” blurb 
should afford a kind of harmless pleasure. The reading of “ The 
Double Solution” (Dial Press. $2.00) by Cecil Freeman Gregg 
is just work for the reviewer, who undertakes it from a sense of 
duty. Perhaps one should not be surprised at anything in a de- 
tective story. But if Scotland Yard has such a dearth of clever 
men as this book shows, it does not deserve its reputation. In- 
spector Higgins in charge of the Westmore murder case cuts a 
sorry figure. He clowns along through the whole book, usually 
too late to get his man, consistently tricked by the slippery Tommy 
Tucker, mystified and dazzled by the “Angel,” baffled by the 
Chinaman Lu. His assistants are stupid; his shadowmen are 
promptly spotted and evaded. In the end he can only purse his 
lips and frown at the double solution—which is no solution at all. 
We resent the implied insult of the author, who offers uncalled-for 
sex nastiness as a stimulus to jaded interest. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department, 
munications. 


Something for Europeans 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 26 Father John Corbett, S.J., wonders 
“why some European Catholics are ready to credit any outlandish 
yarn about their fellow Catholics in America.” The answer to 
that in my opinion is first, ignorance of what American Catholics 
are doing, and second, the almost general ineptitude of the 
European to see anything good outside his own country. While 
the American in reading his Catholic weekly paper or magazine is 
fed on an international diet of news, his European cousin is fed 
spoonsful of local items. I doubt whether all the articles on 
American Catholicism printed in all the Catholic periodicals of 
Europe in a year would fill more than one or two issues of 
America. The mind of the American Catholic waxes fat with 
new ideas gleaned from its varied sources of news; the European 
mind echoes the old refrain, “ What good can come out of 
America ?” 

Recently an Austrian priest, residing at present in the United 
States, has been writing a series of articles for an Austrian pub- 
lication for young men. The articles are about Catholicism in 
America and what American Catholics are doing in the religious 
field. To an American Catholic in Europe it is a joy to read 
these articles, written, as they are, with the hope of giving new 
ideas to the younger generation back home in the old country. 
The periodical, which has a circulation of about ten thousand, is 
undoubtedly doing a great deal of good in clearing up some popu- 
lar misconceptions, and the young folks just “eat it up.” But 
what is the reaction of the older generation? “It can’t be true. 
... Too rosy a picture. ... Why doesn’t he paint the shady 
side, too? . . . Much too optimistic” (this last from an Austrian 
who studied three years in an American seminary and should 
have known better). True it is that we have our imperfections 
as well as others, and our eyes are not blinded to them, let us 
hope. But, thank God, our churches, small and ugly though they 
be, are filled on Sundays and not huge empty monuments of art: 
we have schools where our children are learning the fundamentals 
of their religion, thanks to the foresight of our Bishops and the 
self sacrifice of our good people; our Bishops and priests are taking 
an active interest in the welfare of the laboring man and do not 
drive him into the opened arms of the Socialists and Communists 
by neglecting his material wellbeing. In every one of these points, 
and there are others, the European could take a page from the 
history book of American Catholicism and con it well. But who 
is there to teach him? How is young America to instill new ideas 
into the mind of old Europe? Or does the old fellow want new 
ideas? Will it take another “ Reformation ” revolution to arouse 
him from his lethargy, where he “lies supinely on his back hug- 
ging the fond delusion” of the glories of the past? 

Karnten, Austria. (Rev.) Evcene A. Grset, S.J. 


Investigating the Non-Existent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is interesting to read Father Blakely’s articles on Education 
and Sociology. He seems to know what to say and how to say 
it, too. But I often wonder if he says everything he wants to 
say or should say. 

Often we simply are wasting words to talk about “ centraliza- 
tion of wealth,” “fads in education,” “trends of the times,” etc., 
when the very people to whom the articles seem addressed do 
not see the articles or, seeing them, care very little. And, of 
course, those within the ranks who might easily take home the 
lesson, pass it over because it was meant for “George.” What 
is needed first and most is a realization within the Church, a 
leading from within. . 
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Too often in the matter oi education we follow; we do not 
lead. 

Take the question of standardization, of teachers, matter, ex- 
aminations. The teacher often leaves her best work in some 
nerve-breaking extension or summer course, because she was put 
out too soon. No teacher can do her best work when her 
nerves have been stretched. This is especially true when the 
class load is high—and the class load in most places is really a 
crime. 

Then, too, the standardization in syllabus with the matter per 
week plotted out and graphed and dictated! How teachers of 
colored schools or schools with a language complex can compete 
with those of more favorable background is more than I can 
see. Some of our Catholic Superintendents are certainly smitten 
with the modern bug. What with answering all the question- 
naires that come to her office, with the blue card and the pink 
card and the white card and the purple card, a principal (when 
she isn’t teaching a class) has no time to supervise her school; 
she has become a clerk, when her real work should be with 
children. Too much emphasis is put on graphs, statistics, and 
what nots that do not amount to zero and probably will never 
be used. 

Emphasis should be placed in the human. Then, too, Father 
Blakely turns his eye on Public School Boards and Superin- 
tendents. They will never read the articles. Why not the 
Catholic superintendents, especially those who have loaned their 
position (not their name) to the sale of texts? People somehow 
expect such things from those apart, but we do not expect it in 
our own system. This does not refer of course to men working 
in their own field, but some men have signed their names to 
work they did not create. They sold their position. Racket... . 

New York City. Joun A. MERCATOR. 

{Perhaps Father Blakely has nothing to say about racketeering 


Catholic-school superintendents because it is a perilous and, usu- 
ally a bootless task to investigate the non-existent —Ed. AMErIcA.] 


Capitalism? Communism? Christianity? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Blakely’s article, ““ Marked Cards and Loaded Dice,” 
is unfair, not true to facts, and ill-advised. 

I would like to ask if under Capitalism this country has not 
prospered, and, in most cases, has not Labor been employed at 
higher wages, under better living conditions, than in any country 
in the world? 

What do you suggest we turn to? Socialism? Communism? 
What is this country coming to when priests like Father Blakely 
and Father Coughlin keep waving the Red Flag against Capital? 

Chicago. B. R. P. 


[(1) No, to all three questions. (2) Turn, even in business, to 
the principles of Our Lord Jesus Christ—Ed. Amertca.] 


“ Literary Indigestion” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish Mr. Chesterton wouldn’t write so much. I have just 
finished his “The Resurrection of Rome,” “The Thing,” and 
have been promised the loan of “ All is Grist.” Now I under- 
stand that he has written a brief restatement of the case for 
tragic Mary Tudor and has just finished a life of Chaucer. 
Gilbert, please! 

Mr. Belloc is always writing a book. I have just finished his 
three-hundred-and-seventy-sixth Essay (anything over two pounds 
is an Introduction) and have now reached the decade before 
the war—not counting, of course, his poetry for children, of which 
I am very fond. 

Sigrid Undset is an unknown quantity. But a friend of mine 
recently informed me that she does not write books, but that she 
writes trilogies! 

I am suffering from a bad attack of literary indigestion. 
Catholic authors are mostly responsible for it. 

Washington. Joun J. O'Connor. 


And 





